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Guidelines for Hebrew language proficiency are 
presented in two companion volumes which are identical except that 
one gives examples of various linguistic forms in Hebrew and the 
other provides them in Roman script. These guidelines are based on 
the generic guidelines published in 1986 by the American Council on 
the Teaching of Foreign Languages. They are the result of a 2-year 
project carried out during 1988-1990 by a national committee based at 
Brandeis University (Waltham, Massachusetts). The guidelines 
exemplify the characteristics of each level of the generic 
guidelines, and for each skill provide a description of the 
functional linguistic behavior of non-native users of Modern Hebrew 
ranging from the total beginner to the person with full professional 
competence. All the examples in these documents are from data 
collected specifically for this project. An extensive analysis of 
Oral Proficiency interviews which included \?riting samples and 
listening and reading comprehension samples was conducted by the 
Hebrew Guidelines Committee over the 2-year period of the project. 
Although the guidelines emphasize functional ability, examples of 
typical errors characteristic of the samples examined are also 
included. (LB) 
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Introduction 



The Hebrew Proficiency Guidelines are based on the generic 
guidelines published in 1986 by the American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL). ACTFL describes the 
guidelines as 

a hierarchy of global characterizations of integrated 
performance in speaking, listening, reading and writing. 
Each description is a representative, not an exhaustive, 
sample of a particular range of ability, and each level 
subsumes all previous levels, moving from simple to 
complex in an **all-before-and-more" fashion. 

Because these guidelines identify stages of 
proficiency, as opposed to achievement, they are not 
intended to measure what an individual has achieved 
through specific classroom instruction but rather to allow 
assessment of what an individual can and cannot do 
regardless of where, when, or how the language has been 
learned or acquired; thus, the words "learned" and 
"acquired" are used in the broadest sense. These 
guidelines are not based on a particular linguistic theory 
or pedagogical method, since the guidelines are 
proficiency-based, as opposed to achievement-based, and 
are intended to be used for global assessment. 

It is especially important to bear in mind that the levels in the 
Guidelines are only partial descriptions of the characteristics of a 
range of performance. Thus, they are neither goals for leaching or 
curncular sequencing, nor absolute criteria for measuring learner 
outcomes. The Guidelines can be helpful in curriculum and test 
development; however, such usage has to be guided by a thorough 
understanding of the learning goals underlying the Guidelines The 
statements and examples included in each level can only capture a 
small part of the conceptual, partial and full control of various 
imguisfic and socio-linguistic characteristic of that specific level 
r . 7^^ Hebrew Guidelines are the result of a two-year project 
funded by a grant from the United States Department of Education 
which was carried out during 1988-1990 by a national committee 
based at Brandeis University. The members of the committee were 
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Shmuel Bolozky, University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
Rivka Dori. Hebrew Union College (Los Angeles) and University 

uf Southern California 
Ruth QoUan, Brandeis University (Project Director) 
Edna Grad, Northwestern University (first year) 
Benjamin Hary, Emory University 
Adina Ofek, Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
Jonathan Paradise, University of Minnesota 
Vardii Ringvald, Brandeis University (second year). 

The Hebrew Guidelines, like the other language-specific 
guidelines developed to date, exemplify the characteristics of each 
level of the generic guidelines in a specific language. The guidelines 
for each skill provide a description of the functional linguistic 
behavior of non-native users of Modern Hebrew ranging from the 
total beginner (Novice-Low) to the person with "full professional 
competence in the language" (Superior) or, in the receptive skills of 
listening and reading, an even higher level of competence 
(Distinguished). 

All the examples included in the Hebrew Guidelines are from 
data collected specifically for this project. An extensive analysis of 
Oral Proficiency Interviews as well as writing samples and listening 
and reading comprehension samples was conducted by the Hebrew 
Guidelines Committee over the two-year period of the grant. 

While the Guidelines emphasize functional ability, examples of 
typical errors characteristic of the samples examined have also been 
included. The more detailed description of both strengths and 
weaknesses which may characterize each level should be helpful to 
those who will use the Guidelines as a basis for further research, 
rating and instruction. The descriptions of the Intermediate-High 
and Advanced-High levels have generally been kept shorter, with 
fewer or no examples, since these levels incorporate many of the 
significant features of both the preceding and the following ranges. 
The prominent characteristic of these two levels is the unevenness 
and lack of consistency of the performance. Often the person's 
performance appears to be at the next higher level, but just as often 
it sinks back to the one before. 

An effort was made to obtain as broad and diverse a sample as 
possible within the time constraints of the project. However, 
additional research and, in particular, test development will be 
necessary in order to confirm that the samples are indeed 
representative and to explore the properties of the proficiency scale 
in greater depth. 



Since its inception, the development of proficiency guidelines 
has been an ongoing, interactive process. No version of the 
guidelines is considered final or definitive. This first version of the 
Hebrew Guidelines should serve as a basis for a more general and 
objective description of proficiency in the four skills than has been 
possible in the past, and should facilitate the creation of proficiency- 
based tests and curricula. However, since the Guidelines are 
intended to help describe the proficiency of any non -native who has 
learned Hebrew in any kind of setting, and since large numbers of 
people learn Hebrew outside of university settings, further research 
and discussion leading to the refinement and revision of the 
Guidelines is essential. It is hoped that these Guidelines will 
facilitate such research and le?d to productive discussions among 
professors of Hebrew. They should also facilitate cross-fertilization 
between researchers and instructors of Hebrew and those teaching 
other languages for which guidelines have already been developed. 

The committee would like to acknowledge with gratitude the 
help of David Hiple of ACTFL, who has served as tester trainer and 
consultant to the committee since the inception of the project, and of 
these others who have provided assistance, guidance and suggestions 
during the course of the project: Roger Allen, University of 
Pennsylvania; Nancy Anderson, Educational Testing Service; Shulamit 
Bitran, Clark University; Heidi Byrnes, Georgetown University; 
Michael Carasik, staff assistant to the committee; Rina Donchin, 
University of Illinois; Vijai Gambhir, University of Pennsylvania; 
Yehiel Hayon, Ohio State University; Isabelle Kaplan, ACTFL; Samuel 
Livingston, ETS; Gilead Morahg, Uni ,crsity of Wisconsin; Zila Naor. 
Brandeis University; Nissan Nctzer, Bar-Ilan University; Raphael Nir. 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem; Bonit Porath, Brandeis University; 
Asher Rivlin, Tel Aviv University and World Zionist Organization. 
New York; Meira Rom, Hebrew University, Jerusalem; Elana Shohamy, 
Tel Aviv University; Irene Thompson, George Washington University; 
Ronald Walton, National Foreign Language Center and University of 
Maryland; Leora Weinbach, Center for Education Technology, Tel 
Aviv; and Zehava Weizman, Harvard University. 

The Generic Guidelines were revised and prepared by Heidi 
Byrnes; James Child; Nina Levinson; Pardee Lowe. Jr.; Seiichi Makino; 
Irene Thompson; and A. Ronald Walton. 

For the convenience of those who do not read Hebrew, a set of 
the Hebrew Guidelines with the examples transliterated into Roman 
characters is available. 

The sign * denotes an error. 
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SPKAKING 



All the examples are taken from recorded oral interviews 
conducted for this project. The sign * denotes an error. 

Novice 

The Novice level is characterized by the ability to communicate 
minimally with learned material. 

Novice-Low 

Generic. Oral production consists of isolated words and perhaps a 
few high-frequency phrases. Essentially no functional 
communicative ability. 

Hebrew. No functional ability to communicate in Hebrew. Oral 
production is limited to several isolated words or expressions, such 
as D^"?w "hi," '3M "I," p "yes," h*? "no," n-nn "thanks," and familiar 
loanwords from Jewish/Israeli culture such as "Shabbat," "chutzpa." 
"pita." "aliyah," "kibbutz." 

Novice-Mid 

Generic. Oral production continues to consist of isolated words and 
learned phrases within very predictable areas of need. Vocabulary 
is sufficient only for handling simple, elementary needs and 
expressing basic courtesies. Utterances rarely consist of more than 
two or three words and show frequent Ipng pauses and repetition of 
interlocutor's words. Speaker may have some difficulty producing 
even the simplest utterances. Some Novice-Mid speakers may be 
understood only with great difficulty. 

Hebrew. No significant functional ability to communicate in 
Hebrew. Primarily reactive; intelligible only to sympathetic listeners. 
Oral production is limited to repetition of interviewer's input or 
memorized utterances. Functions are limited to some courtesy 
formulas no "how are you?"; i»o 0*^3 "pleased to meet 

you"), listing and enumerating, and simple, mostly memorized 
phrases and sentences (peous nu *3h "I live in Boston"; '3h 
n:*"!: naniH "I like pizza"). Content may consist of common lexical 
items related to people (h3» "father," mdh "mother," T«'?n "student." 
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lan "friend"); objects and places (mo'3 "chair," ^n^w "tabic," mn 
"room," nn^3 "class"); food (tnen "orange," on*? "bread," n "fish"); 
days of the week (-»-aj or "Friday," ]^o»n or "Sunday"); numbers 
1-10; and loan words such as universita, hamburger, kafe. 

Speech is characterized by long pauses, frequent groping for 
words, use of first language, few adjectives, lack of agreement 
between subject and verb and inaccurate use of personal pronouns. 
The Novice-Mid speaker may have a surprisingly large vocabulary of 
isolated words and phrases acquired through the study of Jewish 
culture. However, knowledge of these lexical items does not increase 
« functional ability in the language. 

Novice-High 

Generic. Able to satisfy partially the requirements of basic 
communicative exchanges by relying heavily on learned utterances 
but occasionally expanding these through simple recombinations of 
their elements. Can ask questions or make statements involving 
learned material. Shows signs of spontaneity although this falls short 
of real autonomy of expression. Speech continues to consist of 
learned utterances rather than of personalized, situationally adapted 
ones. Vocabulary centers on areas such as basic objects, places, and 
* most common kinship terms. Pronunciation may still be strongly 

influenced by first language. Errors are frequent and, in spite of 
repetition, some Novice-High speakers will have difficulty being 
understood even by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Hebrew. Emerging, but not sustained, ability to engage in basic- 
communicative exchanges, mainly through recombination or 
expansion of learned material (n''733K tjo*?*? o-sn oa on "They want 
to study English too"; n5»OT3'3iM3 m3ij> "I work at the 

university"). Content is still usually limited to a few topics, 
concerning self and immediate surroundings such as food, the family, 
the classroom (... a nna nnooon "My family lives in ..."; 

]r»T'if3''y n3'7in '•jr, "I am going to a museum"). Creativity is 
reflected in the emerging ability to ask some questions, cope with 
simple survival situations such as ordering a basic ireal, inviting 
someone over, or buying a ticket. Most statements are in the present 
tense. Occasional use of simple adverbs of time (vc^y "now," orn 
"today") and space (do "there," nc "here") and partial control of 
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conjunctions (n-'?a3H oi nnsi; 3m» "I like Hebrew. English too") 
add some detail to the Novice-High speaker's sentences. 

However, errors are frequent and may include improper use of 
the infinitive (on^B-o naniD* n^^'\ 'jh, "I want to *writc stories") 
and luck of agreement in number (a^o* o'nsn. "good |sg.| •friends 
Ipl.l") or gender (lonK* hdm, "Mother If.J *says Im.)"). Speakers may 
have difficulty in producing sounds not found in the first language. 
Communication even with sympathetic interlocutors may be difficult. 

Intermediate 

The Intermediate level is characf jrized by the speaker's ability 

to: 

• create with the language by combining and recombining 
learned elements, though primarily in a reactive mode; 

• initiate, minimally sustain, and close in a simple way basic 
communicative tasks; and 

• ask and answer questions. 

Intermediate-Low 

Generic. Able to handle successfully a limited number of 
interactive, task-oriented and social situations. Can ask and answer 
questions, initiate and respond to simple statements and maintain 
face-to-face conversation, although in a highly restricted manner and 
with much linguistic inaccuracy. Within these limitations, can 
perform such tasks as introducing self, ordering a meal, asking 
directions, and making purchases. Vocabulary is adequate to e^ipress 
only the most elementary needs. Strong interference from native 
language may occur. Misunderstanding frequently arise, but with 
repetition, the Intermediate-Low speaker can generally be 
understood by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Hebrew. Able to engage in some simple conversations such as 
introductions, greetings, invitations, expressions of likes and dislikes, 
and obtaining information in order to fulfill immediate needs. Uses a 
limited number of simple sentences, mostly one or two at a time; 
most are still reactive and repeat part of the question. Limited but 
sustained creativity is reflected in the ability to ask and answer 
simple questions (?m3i:j nn nc^n "Where do you work?"; m n/33 
7n'7ni? "How much does it cost?") and combine known elements to say 
things with a measure of spontaneity. Able to survive uncomplicated 
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daily situations ,uch as buying a bus ticket, asking for directions, or 
ordering food in a restaurant 

The Intermediate-Lo V speaker attempts to carry on 
conversations, mostly on topics such as everyday activities 
(3^n3'5^ Hinp*? nsniH ^jh, "1 like to read and write"; j umj "jh 
»1P3 nsn "I work because I want money"), the family, friends and 
other narrowly defined familiar topics. 

Errors resulting in miscommunication frequently ocCiS), but 
with repetition the speaker can generally be undcrstocJ by 
sympathetic interlocutors, who would understand responses like the 
following: n-n n— isr* o»n© n^n "d ,nf3<9 h*? "jh, "I (f.) am 
not happy (m.), because I want my Hebrew name (to be) Chaya"; »»'n 
'JM* It:";* ,03 nnsu n^fa*?*?* "She ^studied Hebrew too, she 
♦studied with *me." 

Intermediate-Mid 

Generic. Able to handle successtully a variety of uncomplicated, 
basic and communicative tasks and social situations. Can talk simply 
about self and family members. Can ask and answer questions and 
participate in simple conversations on topics beyond the most 
immediate needs: e.g., personal history and leisure-time activities. 
Utterance length increases slightly, but speech may continue to be 
characterized by frequent long pauses, since the smooth 
incorporation of even basic conversational strategies is often 
hindered as the speaker struggles to create appropriate language 
forms. Pronunciation may continue to be strongly influenced by first 
language and fluency may still be strained. Although 
misunderstandings still arise, the Intermediate-Mid speaker can 
generally be understood by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Hebrew. Able to maintain a variety of uncomplicated face-to-facc 
conversations in highly predictable surroundings. More interacti"e 
and creative than the previous level Produces strings or lists of 
sentences in sequence, though still not in utterances of paragraph 
length. Emerging ability to use the past tense. Topics arc similar to 
those of the Intermediate-Low level, but with increased quantity and 
quality of speech. Examples: poaro^itt? on'a^»ffl d'Ojh nsnn 
TiMf3 31C Dipo "There are many people who say that Washington is a 
very good place"; '"^c c'^ran nH naniM k*? m h'h "^fo »DHn "My 
mother does not like my shoes either"; '?3H ,-ip nsp nc ovn 



nc' "It's a nice day today, a bit cold, but nice." Able to handle a 
variety of survival situations. 

Can get information by asking simple questions such as 
?npnr2H'7 m2 nn no*? "Why did you come to America?"; n'j^n nos p 

"Hovsr old is your son?"; ?]k3 noii> nn m "What are you doing 
here?"; ?m3ij) n« hd-h "Where do you work?"; hhs -na 
?no'on3"'3iK'? "When did you come to the university?"; ?m3 nnn ynn 
"Where do you come from?'* 

Errors may include lack of agreement and failure to use the 
construct state (onnn nncoia*?* snp* -jmo nswm h*? -jh "I don't 
think that I am ♦close to the uncles' *family"); inaccuracies in verbal 
forms (♦'nnjp "I *bought"); incoirect word order (innra* n^oBnu 
no'ons'jiK "professor from ♦another university"); and incorrect use 
of the definite article. In responses !o questions, often uses question 
markers as conjunctions (m^av*? ■j'^in 'jh -no* ira^*? h*? -jh "I don't 
study *when I go to work"). 

Such mistakes usually do not prevent the Intermediate-Mid 
ipeaker from being understood by a sympathetic interlocutor. 

Intermediate-High 

Generic. Able to handle successfully most uncomplicated 
communicative tasks and social situations. Can initiate, sustain, and 
close a general conversation with a number of strategies appropriate 
to a range of circumstances and topics, but errors are evident. 
Limited vocabulary still necessitates hesitation and may bring about 
slightly unexpected circumlocution. There is emerging evidence of 
connected discourse, particularly for simple narration and/or 
description. The Intermediate-High speaker can generally be 
understood even by interlocutors not accustomed to dealing with 
speakers at this level, but repetition may still be required. 

Hebrew. Able to handle successfully most uncomplicated 
communicative tasks and social situations. Emerging but not 
sustained ability to narrate and describe simple activities and 
situations in connected speech using a variety of the more frequent 
conjunctions, oUch a^ im "or," % "and," "but," -w «3cd "because," -» 
^jc*? "before," -©3 "when" (o^ist c "raM imti nop nmi m ... 
... mtf/jj'? " ... This is a difficult subject, but there are things to be 
done.... "). Accuracy of expression is increased through correct use of 
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the infinitive and of common verbs in the past tense. Emerging 
ability to express future time (nn'*3n vioi*? p^^nn '•jm veins "I'm 
planning to go home during vacation"), with some difficulty in the 
use of morphological future forms. Can occasionally express opinions 
in simple terms and handle iituations with some complications. Is 
becoming less dependent on sympathetic interlocutors. 



Advanced 

The Advanced level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

• converse in a clearly participatory fashion; 

• initiate, sustain and bring to closure a wide variety of 
communicative tasks, including those that require an increased 
ability to convey meaning with diverse language strategies due to a 
complication or an unforeseen turn of events; 

• satisfy the requirements of school and work situations; 

• narrate and describe with paragraph-length connected 
discourse. 

Advanced 

Generic. Able to satisfy the requirements of everyday situations 
and routine school and work requirements. Can handle with 
confidence but not with facility complicated tusks and social 
situations, such as elaborating, complaining, and apologizing. Can 
narrate and describe with some details, linking sentences together 
. smoothly. Can communicate facts and talk casually about topics of 
current public and personal interest, using general vocabulary. 
Shortcomings can often be smoothed over by commmunicative 
strategies, such as pause fillers, stalling devices, and different rates 
of speech. Circumlocution which arises from vocabulary or syntactic 
limitations very often is quite successful, though some groping for 
words may still be evident. The Advanced-level speaker can be 
understood without difficulty by native interlocutors. 

Hebrew, Able to satisfy routine social demands and school or work 
requirements. Increasing control of subordinate clauses as well as 
common verb patterns, gender, number, subject/verb and 
noun/adjective agreement permits the Advanced speaker to narrate, 
describe and compare in complete though simple paragraphs {-[d -inn 
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... mjp*? -jn^ 'JH "afterwards I need to buy ... "; 'Kian oh "If you 
come*'; -o sw^n mn "He thinks that"; "jHno-a "mp'aoD "When J 
visited Israel"). Can stats an opinion— not yet fully supported—on 
topics of general interest such as current issues and events, politics, 
sports, the weather, social issues. Can handle situations with a 
complication, such as being stranded at the airport, losing documents, 
being late to work, or returning a purchase for a refund. Is often 
able to resort to circumlocution and other communication strategies 
when specific vocabulary fails. 

Good control of most common prepositions, including those 
governed by frequently used verbs, and of inflected prepositions, 
leads to greater clarity: now "says to"; an -isnn "speaks with"; 
nnau*? "a teacher of Hebrew"; "to me," 'nn "with me," 

"next to me." Errors may be caused by interference from native 
language, e.g. ok* nnj> "help *[ + direct objcctP; poHi "^v* "♦on 
Sunday"; nsnfa "speak *to"; pap "ru* -n-ia "I lived ♦on a kibbutz. ' 

Other errors may include occasional realization in the wroiig 
verb pattern such as ^jos*?* "we *dressed [trans. 1" for uca'ynn "we 
got dressed" and maio* mann "the store ♦closes [trans. 1" instead of 
mioj "closes [intrans.]"; gender/number errors (o-op^ o^'r^ra "♦hard 
words"; y^nn nr^ "♦This is the land"). But such errors rarely lead to 
misunderstandings in communication with native speakers. 

Advanced-High 

Generic. Able to satisfy the requirements of a broad variety of 
everyday, school, and work situations. Can discuss concrete topics 
relating to particular interests and special fields of competence. 
There is emerging evidence of ability to support opinions, explain in 
detail, and hypothesize. The Advanced-High speaker often shows a 
well developed ability to compensate for an imperfect grasp of some 
forms with confident use of communicative strategies, such as 
paraphrasing and circumlocution. Differentiated vocabulary and 
intonation are effectively used to communicate fine shades of 
meaning. The Advanced-High speaker often shows remarkable 
fluency and ease of speech but under the demands of Superior-level, 
complex tasks language may break down or prove inadequate. 

Hebrew. Able to converse in a clearly participatory fashion and to 
satisfy the requirements of a variety of everyday, school, work or 
social situations. Increase in quality and quantity of Advanced tasks 



or functions. Greater accuracy in use of prepositions, subordinate 
clauses, verb forms and gender agreement. Partial but inconsistent 
ability to hypothesize (using ibM "if* and the appropriate verb 
tenses), support opinions, handle abstractions in extended discourse, 
and otherwise perform at the Superior level. Some groping for 
words and other mistakes still occur, especially when discussing 
unfamiliar topics or attempting to use more specific or sophisticated 
vocabulary (e.g., "veterinarian," "district attorney," "decline in the 
ability"; ... nrwo^nD* wic nto -iqih ^wddw oih "a man who 

smokes says that it impinges on his ""freedom ..."). Patterned errors 
also appear, but they are more likely to be idiosyncratic to the 
particular speaker than characteristic of Advanced-High speaking in 
general. 

Superior 

The superior level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

• participate effectively in most formal and informal 
conversations on practical, social, professional, and abstract topics; 
and 

• support opinions and hypothesize using native-like discourse 
strategies. 

Generic. Able to speak the language with sufficient accuracy to 
participate effectively in most formal and informal conversations on 
practical, social, professional, and abstract topics. Can discuss special 
fields of competence and interest with ease. Can support opinions 
and hypothesize, but may not be able to tailor language to audience 
or discuss in depth highly abstract or unfamiliar topics. Usually the 
Superior-level speaker is only partially familiar with regional or 
other dialectical variants. The Superior-level speaker commands a 
wide variety of interactive strategies and shows good awareness of 
discourse strategies. The latter involves the ability to distinguish 
main ideas from supporting information through syntactic, lexical 
and suprasegmental features (pitch, stress, intonation). Sporadic 
errors may occur, particularly in low-frequency structures and some 
complex high-frequency structures more common to formal writing, 
but no patterns of errors are evident. Errors do not disturb the 
native speaker or interfere with communication. 

Hebrew. Able to speak the language with sufficient accuracy to 
participate effectively in most formal and informal conversations on 
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practical, social and professional matters. Can discuss a broad rang' 
of concrete as well as abstract topics, including unfamiliar ones, in 
extended and connected discourse. Can handle unfamiliar situations, 
support opinions, and hypothesize, using n'9H and M'7/a'7H "if and the 
appropriate verb forms. Functional mastery of the verb and noun 
patterns il:>inyanim and mi^kalim). Some ability to shift registers 
appropriately (»m^v orao ,*?*?3n ]o cnav on^?' -icon n-ss 13*7 
]cn 'We have some [idiomatic equivalent of] really extraordinary 
kids in our school"). Uses idiomatic expressions (nuo ^3 'n'?3non 
nann "I looked at him for a long while"; o'Tpcns noo'w H'n 

D'sien "She held important jobs ... "). 

No patterned errors and no groping for words. Unpatterned 
errors may still occur (e. g., d-odio* "♦forms"; n'3 i*? ^mo ifas* "♦as 
(if) he doesn't have a home"; "?n3n w» r^ti'y* ht "that's ♦why there's a 
difference"; ?nmffl'?i oaBnn*?^ nxn nn dhh "Would you like ♦to get 
together and talk?"). Such errors may clearly distinguish the 
Superior speaker as a non-native, but they do not interfere with 
communication or disturb the native speaker. 

LISTENING 

The Hebrew Listening Guidelines are based on data collected by 
the Hebrew Guidelines Committee through a listening comprehension 
test. Oral Proficiency Interviews and classroom observation. The test 
was recorded on audio tape and it included both unmodified 
recordings of news broadcasts and simulated authentic dialogues. 
Additional research will be necessary in order to develop the test 
fully and to collect data based on a wider variety of listening tasks. 

These guidelines assume thar all the listening segments are 
delivered at a normal pace of speech with natural intonation and 
stress patterns. The ability of listeners at the lower end of the scale 
can be enhanced or hampered by the existence of different listening 
conditions such as slowed or rapid speech, repetition, a familiar or 
unfamiliar accent, visual cues, background noise, the age of the 
speaker, etc. 



Novice 

The Novice level is characterized by an ability to recognize 
learned material and isolated words and phrases when strongly 
supported by context. 

Novice-Low 

Generic. Understanding is limited to occasional isolated words, such 
as cognates, borrowed words, and high-frequency social conventions. 
Essentially no ability to comprehend even short utterances. 

Hebrew. No practical understanding of spoken Hebrew. 
Understanding is limited to occasional familiar words, e.g.: borrowed 
words (ncs'ona-jiH "university," ncp "coffee," n'-iocp "cafeteria." 
Qissnp "concert," iihtid "museum"); social conventions (o'jffl 
"hello/goodbye," p "yes," m*? "no," mm "thank you); terminology 
acquired through religious or cultural contexts (naio hjd "Happy 
New Year," nc^c? "shofar"); and occasional other isolated words or 
phrases. Even these terms are usually recognized only when heard 
in isolation and very clearly enunciated in fully specified contexts. 

Novice-Mid 

Generic. Able to understand some short, learned utterances, 
particularly where context strongly supports understanding and 
speech is clearly audible. Comprehends some words and phrases 
from simple questions, statements, high-frequency commands and 
courtesy formulae about topics that refer to basic personal 
information or the immediate physical setting. The listener requires 
long pauses for assimilation and periodically requests repetitJon 
and/or a slower rate of speech. 

Hebrew. Able to understand some memorized words and phrases 
or simple questions (?-i3id n^tn nnn "Do you want sugar?"; im ncp 
?nn "Coffee or tea?") when strongly supported by context and clearly 
enunciated. Understanding is limited to familiar context areas such 
as the family (m3» "father," kdm "mother," nnczjo "family," nn 
"brother," mnw "sister"), home, food, school, some numbers (I -10), 
common courtesy formulae (310 -ips "good morning," nap 2 2 
"please/you're welcome," Ivom nra "What's up?" im o^ra "pleased to 
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meet you"), and high-frequency commands (np "take," 30 "sit," ]n 
"give," H3 "come," -p "go"). Familiar context or vocabulary facilitates 
comprehension of a surrounding phrase; e.g., "Does X live in New 
York?" may be understood because of the familiar names and/or the 
intonation. 

The Novice-Mid listener may require frequent repetition or 
rewording even of most simple questions (?nnH ]'ho "Where are you 
from?"; ?m "Who is it?"; l-pv n*3n nc'M "Where is your home?"). 
Misunderstandings arise even with most common questions, such as 
confusion of ?io«? no "What is your name?" and ?nni'7o no "How arc 
you?" Listener may require long pauses for assimilation. 

Novice-High 

Generic. Able to understand short, learned utterances and some 
sentence-length utterances, particularly where context strongly 
supports understanding and speech is clearly audible. Comprehends 
words and phrases from simple questions, statenrients, high- 
frequency commands and courtesy formulae. May require 
repetition, rephrasing and/or a slowed rate of speech for 
comprehension. 

Hebrew. Able to understand short, memorized phrases and some 
sentence-length utterances (orn n'^^n *3» "I'm sick today") in face- 
to-face conversations, particularly when strongly supported by 
pictures, gestures, or other context, and when speech is very clear. 
Comprehends some basic questions (?n*-i3u'? mrwn -no "When is 
Hebrew class?"; ?nmD nnn no "What are you doing?"), statements 
(-ipsD nnsy 0- "1 have Hebrew class in the morning") and 

high-frequency commands (noo ^ ]n "Give me a book") found in 
daily behavior involving family, school, leisure time activities and 
other familiar areas. May require repetition, rephrasing and/or slow, 
careful speech for comprehension. Minor modifications caused by 
word inflection arc enough to render a familiar word unrecognizable 
(n3csp/]{3p "small [m./f.]," n*?^n3Mn3"blue [m./f.]," etc.). 

Intermediate 

The Intermediate level is characterized by an ability to 
understand main ideas and some facts from interactive exchanges 
and simple connected aural texts. 
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The Intermediate level is characterized by the listener's ability 

to: 

• undcrKtand complete sentences; 

• understand compound sentences in familiar contexts; 

• catch the gist of longer utterances in familiar contexts which 
allow for a high probability of correct guessing from a minimum of 
word clues. 

Comprehension is degraded when the listener is pressured by 
the need to provide a spoken response or by listening to speech 
which cannot be repeated or altered (e.g., radio, telephone answering 
machine). 

Intermediate-Low 

Generic. Able to understand sentence-length utterances which 
consist of recombinations of learned elements in a limited number of 
content areas, particularly if strongly supported by the situational 
context. Content refers to basic personal background and needs, 
social conventions and routine tasks, such as getting meals and 
receiving simple instructions and directions. Listening tasks pertain 
primarily to spontaneous face-to-face conversations. Understanding 
is often uneven; repetition and rewording may be necessary. 
Misunderstandings in both main ideas and details arise frequently. 

Hebrew. Able to understand sentence-length utterances which 
consist of recombinations of learned/acquired elements in a limited 
number of context areas: school, restaurant (?'?idh'? nx-n nnn nc 
"What would you like to eat?") home (]n'?on t-*?;? nco "There is 
a sofa next to the table"), lodging (?p'?n n'3 ]«3 "Is there a hotel 
here?"), transportation, simple directions, time (?nron no "What time 
is it?") and weather (iho -ip avn "It's really cold today"). 
Understands the gist of simple face-to-face conversations and 
instructions given by a sympathetic speaker. Some repetition and 
rewording is still usually necessary for comprehension. 
Misunderstandings in both main ideas and details arise frequently. 

Intermediate-Mid 

Generic. Able to understand sentence-length utterances which 
consist of recombinations of learned utterances on i variety of topics. 
Content continues to refer primarily to basic personal background 
and needs, social conversations and somewhat more complex task;*. 
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such as lodging, transportation, and shopping. Additional content 
areas include some personal interests and activities, and a greater 
diversity of instructions and directions. Listening tasks not only 
pertain to spontaneous face-to-face conversations but also to short 
routine telephone conversations and some deliberate speech, such as 
simple announcements and reports over the media. Understanding 
continues to be uneven. 

Hebrew. Sufficient comprehension to understand simple face-to- 
face and some overheard conversations about topics beyond basic 
survival needs (e.g., personal history, sports, social life, hobbies). 
Evidence of ability to recognize basic constructions which allow for 
discrimination between male and female, singular and plural, present 
and sometimes future and past. The Intermediate-Mid listener often 
understands questions such as ?Dn n'*^tH 3Tia smH nnit anrt *'Do you 
like hot weather?**; Tno'ons'aws mo*?*? "ivajnos noun no "What will 
you do when you finish college?" if the question is anticipated. Able 
to comprehend short routine phone conversations and some 
deliberate speech on simple tape-recordings. Can sometimes get 
main idea, but no details, from a conversation on unfamiliar topics. 

Understanding continues to be uneven; repetition and 
rewording may still be necessary. May sometimes have difficulty 
even with simple questions ?0Dina n^cu no "What did you do during 
vacation?**; ?pp3 noun nn "What will you do this summer?**) when 
they are not set in a suitable context. 

Intermediate -High 

Generic. Able to sustain understanding over longer stretches of 
connected discourse on a number of topics pertaining to different 
times and places; however, understanding is inconsistent to due 
failure to grasp main ideas and/or details. Thus, while topics do not 
differ significantly from those of an Advanced-level listener, 
comprehension is less in quantity and poorer in quality. 

Hebrew. Comprehends longer stretches of connected discourse on a 
number of topics which are not limited to a single context of time or 
place, e.g., narrative about what happened on a camping trip or about 
someone's future plans. Increasing ability to use contextual, lexical, 
grammatical and other clues to grasp partially understood sentences 
(e.g., the listener figures out n/'j^ry "urban, urbanite" from n^i? 
"city"). Greater understanding of conceptual words in general (nino 
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"pure," nvMii "characters," »bh "character, nature"). Topics do not 
dilTcr significantly from those of the Advanced listener, but 
understanding is inconsistent due to failure to grasp all details. 

Advanced 

The Advanced level is characterized by an ability to 
understand main ideas and most details of connected discourse on a 
variety of factual topics beyond the immediacy of the situation, 
including some topics where comprehension is complica*ed due to an 
unexpected sequence of events. 

Generic. Able to understand main ideas and most details of 
connected discourse on a variety of topics beyond the immediacy of 
the situation. Comprehension may be uneven due to a variety of 
linguistic and extralinguistic factors, among which topic familiarity is 
very prominent. These texts frequently involve description and 
narration in different time frames or aspects, such as present, 
nonpast, habitual, or imperfective. Texts may include interviews, 
short lectures on familiar topics, and news items and reports dealing 
primarily with factual information. Listener is aware of cohesive 
devices but may not be able to use them to follow the sequence of 
thought in an oral text. 

Hebrew. Able to understand main ideas and most details of 
connected discourse on a variety of topics beyond the most concrete, 
factual situations. Able to anticipate the flow of the utterance 
sufficiently to fill in the speaker's pauses correctly. Can understand 
most face-to-face speech of a native speaker when spoken at a 
normal rate of speed. Can get the gist of a factual radio report on a 
familiar subject and of a television report even on a less familiar 
topic. 

Listener is aware of some, but not all, cohesive devices (e.g., 
M'^ra'jK "if only ... not," -» n^-io*? "although," -o "ri? im "despite the 
fact that," nKT no'ir'' "on the other hand," -a? ^h-i^i*? anp "it's almost 
certain that," nwnttjns "compared to") but may not be able to use 
them to follow the sequence of thought. Mostly unable to follow 
animated speech of two or more speakers who speak "on top" of each 
other or through background noise. Will not recognize known words 
in rapid speech when elided with preceding or succeeding words 
(e.g., « for n "the," 'o for n-nn [direct object marker]). 
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Advanced-High 

Generic. Abie to understand tiie main ideas of most speecli in a 
standard dialect; tiowever, the listener may not he able to sustain 
comprehension in extended discourse which is propositionally and 
linguistically complex. Listener shows an emerging awareness of 
culturally implied meanings beyond the surface meanings of the text 
but may fail to grasp socio-cultural nuances of the message. 

Hebrew. Can comprehend the formal speech in use on Israeli radio, 
despite the lack of visual clues. In face-to-face conversations, able to 
understand a more elevated or idiomatic style, e.g.: pi:t-^n -jsa «?' 
vmt2 ''this constitutes a glaring injustice***, a*V2(DH3 otps*? "to take 
steps"; DMD 32tnno noinn o' "There is a feeling that the situation is 
gloomy." Word order and other syntactic features of written Hebrew 
(e.g., nouns with possessive endings, infinitive plus direct object 
suffix) do not cause breakdown. 

Listener shows an emerging awareness of culturally implied 
meaning beyond the surface meaning of the text but may fail to 
grasp socio-cultural nuances of the message (e.g., rwipon p'on*?, 
literally "to draw conclusions," which in an Israeli pt^litical context is 
understood to mean that the one drawing the conclusions should 
resign his post). Can distinguish expressions in other registers (siang, 
biblical or rabbinic Hebrew) but may not always be able to 
comprehend them (e.g., ncm new imib "to discriminate between"). 



Superior 

The Superior level is characterized by an ability to understand 
concrete and abstract topics in extended discourse offered by 
speakers using native-like discourse strategies. 

Generic. Able to understand the main ideas of ail speech in a 
standard dialect, including technical discussion in a field of 
specialization. Can follow the essentials of extended discourse which 
is propositionally and linguistically complex, as in 
academic/professional settings, in lectures, speeches, and reports. 
Listener shows some appreciation of aesthetic norms of target 
language, of idioms, colloquialisms, and register shifting. Able to 
make inferences within the cultural framework of the target 
language. Understanding is aided by an awareness of the underlying 
organization structure of the oral text and includes sensitivity for its 



social and cultural references and its affective overtones. Rarely 
misunderstands but may not understand excessively rapid, highly 
colloquial speech or speech that has strong cultural references. 

Hebrew. Sufficient comprehension to understand the essentials of 
all standard speech, including telephone calls, radio broadcasts, films 
and theater plays, editorials and reports, academic and professional 
discussions and lectures within own area of expertise, non-technical 
public policy statements, some literary readings, and some jokes, 
puns and idioms. 

May still have difficulty with technical language (especially 
outside own field of specialization), very formal high register, biblical 
expressions, slang (e.g., may take ?nto dpmx' literally as "Did you get 
out of it?" rather than colloquially as "Had you gotten out of the 
habit?") or very rapid speech. Sporadic, non-predictable failure to 
understand vocabulary, especially out of context, can still be 
expected. 



Distinguished 

The Distinguished level is characterized by an ability to 
understand most linguistic styles and forms from within the cultural 
framework of the language. 

Generic. Able to understand all forms and styles of speech 
pertinent to personal, social and professional needs tailored to 
different audiences. Shows strong sensitivity to social and cultural 
references and aesthetic norms by processing language from within 
the cultural framework. Texts include theater plays, screen 
productions, editorials, symposia, academic debates, public policy 
statements, literary readings, and most jokes and puns. May have 
difficulty with some dialects and slang. 

Hebrew. Able to understand with ease most forms and styles of 
speech related to personal, social and professional needs. Can 
understand and often identify the accents of immigrants from 
various countries. Is sensitive to mimicking, shifts in register, 
literary/religious references and nuance in general in forms as 
varied as cafe conversation, political speeches, and comedy routines. 
Will experience difficulty mainly when faced with rapid or 
emotionally charged speech or speech containing a relatively large 
proportion of unfamiliar slang or other in-group terms. 
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WRITING 

The writing guidelines and all the examples given are based on 
samples of students* writing collected at the participating 
institutions. A variety of in-class and out-of-class, timed and 
untimed assignments were included in the analysis. No dictionaries 
were used in in-class assignments, and the question of the 
progressive development of dictionary use in writing was not 
investigated. 

Samples at each of the levels described are appended to the 
Guidelines. It remains for future data gathering and analysis to 
confirm that the samples used are indeed representative. 

The following criteria (not necessarily in order of importance) 
were considered in formulating the level descriptions: 

• functional tasks 

• topic and treatment 

• length of sentences and length of the sample 

• relationship between the sentences 

• frequency of vocabulary lapses 

• naturalness of idiom, style and register 

• grammatical control 

• syntax 

• spelling. 

Novice 

The Novice level is characterized by an ability to produce 
isolated words and phrases. 

Novice-Low 

Generic. Able to form some letters in alphabetic system. In 
languages whose writing systems use syllabaries or characters, 
writer is able to both copy and produce the basic strokes. Can 
produce romanization of isolated characters, where applicable. 

Hebrew. Abie to copy parts of printed text into script. In some 
cases, also able to write own name and a few isolated memorized 
words such as on'^o "shalom" and •^wna?" "Israel," but not always 
accurately. Many errors exist in formation of letters, e.g., d may be 
inverted; letters that resemble each other (such as i;n,n,n) arc 
frequently confused. 
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Novice-Mid 



Ciencric. Able to copy or transcribe familiar words or phrases and 
reproduce some from memory. No practical communicative writing 
skills. 

Hebrew. Able to copy most letters from print to script accurately 
and can write (sometimes inaccurately) a small number of familiar 
word^ such as n'3 "house," ipa nnnH "breakfast," »nn "new." Can 
produce simple sentences which consist of learned words and 
phrases. No practical communicative writing skills. Has fairly 
complete control of sound-symbol correlation, but without 
distinguishing between homophones (0/(0,0/0,3/0. Writes words 
known from speech mostly phonetically (e.g. nf3»* nra "What's your 
name?" with n instead of -|; mr* for nnr "this"). 

Novice-High 

Generic. Able to write simple fixed expressions and limited 
memorized material and some recombinations thereof. Can supply 
information on simple forms and documents. Can write names, 
numbers, dates, own nationality, and other simple autobiographical 
information as well as some short phrases and simple lists. Can write 
all the symbols in an alphabetic or syllabic system or 50-100 
characters or compounds in a character writing system. Spelling and 
representation of symbols (letters, syllables, characters) may be 
partially correct. 

Hebrew. The ability to communicate in writing begins to appear at 
this level. Can create short lists of words related to self and 
immediate environment, e.g., basic biographical information, 
shopping lists, lists of courses, etc. Can recombine memorized 
materials into simple statements, short descriptive sentences or basic 
questions. However, word order is frequenvMy incorrect (nmia* nnn 
"a teacher"), and pronouns are often omitted in the present tense 
(nsmj * nra "what are you writing?"). 

Occasionally still mixes written and printed letters, particularly 
where the differences are slight (e.g., 3 and t). Some letters may be 
formed incorrectly (e.g., 0,0,1,)') or confused with each other (n, 3; 
n,n). Non-final forms of the letters 3,0,3,6 and }t arc sometimes 
used at the end of a word. Spelling errors are frequent, especially in 



the case of homophones (e.g., ]cop "little" with 2 instead of p or n 
instead of to) and representations of vowels (e.g., ^s^x* instead of 
nc^M "where?"). 

Intermediate 

The Intermediate level is characterized by an ability to meet 
practical writing needs by communicating simple facts and ideas in a 
loose collection of sentences. 

Intermediate-Low 

Generic. Able to meet limited practical writing needs. Can write 
short messages, postcards, and take down simple notes, such as 
telephone messages. Can create statements or questions within the 
scope of limited language experience. Material produced consists of 
recombinations of learned vocabulary and structures into simple 
sentences on very familiar topics. Language is inadequate to express 
in writing anything but elementary needs. Frequent errors in 
grammar, vocabulary, punctuation, spelling and in formation of 
nonalphabetic symbols, but writing can be understood by natives 
used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Hebrew. Able to meet limited practical writing needs. Some ability 
to recombine learned material creatively into short sentences on 
familiar topics. Some ability to create simple questions as well. 
Topics are specific and closely tied to limited language experience, 
e.g., daily life, things I like to do, objects in the immediate 
environment and their description by means of basic adjectives: nice, 
good, big, new. Verbs are usually in the present and occasionally the 
past, but not always used accurately. 

Frequent errors in grammar, especially lack of gender/number 
agreement (310* muoo "a good restaurant"; 3^0* d'om "good 
people"), are characteristic of this level. There is regular use of 
English (in English or Hebrew characters) where vocabulary is 
lacking. 

Intermediate-Mid 

(•en eric. Able to meet a number of practical writing needs. Can 
write short, simple letters. Content involves personal preferences, 
daily routine, everyday events, and other topics grounded in 



personal experience. Can express present time or at least one other 
time frame or aspect consistently, e.g., nonpast, habitual, 
impcrfcctive Evidence of control of the syntax of noncomplex 
sentences and basic inflectional morphology, such as declensions and 
verb patterns. Writing tends to be a loose collection of sentences or 
sentence fragments on a given topic and provides little evidence of 
conscious organization. Can be understood by natives used to the 
writing of nonnatives. 

Hebrew. Able to meet an increasing number of practical writing 
needs. Most writing tends to be a collection of sentences without 
complex subordinate clauses. The writer primarily uses the present 
tense and occasionally the past. The future is mostly expressed by 
use of adverbs (e.g.. nnan mv2 "next year"; inia "tomorrow") with 
present tense verbs. There is emerging accuracy in spelling. In 
general, the writing reflects the writer's speaking ability and the 
subjects s/he is familiar with. Tasks may include notes, short letters 
and descriptions of personal activities and surroundings. Typical 
topics would be school, work, friends, the family, etc. Able to express 
feelings and desires, report on current activities, and ask for 
information in a very basic fashion. Writing at this level can be 
comprehended by a sympathetic reader who is used to the writing of 
non-natives. There is emerging use of circumlocution to overcome 
limitations in vocabulary (e.g.. na-i mm ainj'? nitn 'jm "I want to 
write you 'many thanks' " instead of •^'r nmn'? nxn 'jk "I want to 
thank you"). 

Word order is often incorrect; it is usually derived from the 
native language, e.g., ]ot -^i-ik* "a long time"; ann n*3i*?i3'OD* 
"Psychology Department." There are continued mistakes in gender 
and number agreement and in the use of the definite article (nn^on 
mo^*? n^^nj* "the big class learns" instead of nh^nan nn^^n). The 
writer may still sometimes resort to an English word, spelled in 
Hebrew characters, when Hebrew vocabulary fails: oa-ic* for 
'France," np^Duipn* for "economics." Under the influence of the 
native language, connectives may be kept separate from the words to 
which they should be attached (*n3*7n i* "and 1 went"; hks 03* 
"when she came"). 
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Intermediate-High 

(ieneric. Abie to meet most practical writing needs and limited 
social demands. Can take notes in some detail on familiar topics and 
respond in writing to personal questions. Can write simple letters, 
brief synopses and paraphrases, summaries of biographical data 
work and school experience. In those languages relying primarily on 
conicni words and time expressions to express time, tense, or aspect 
some precision is displayed; where tense and/or aspect is expressed 
through verbal inflection, forms are produced rather consistently 
but not always accurately. An ability to describe and narrate in 
paragraphs is emerging. Rarely uses basic cohesive elements, such as 
pronommal substitutions or synonyms in written discourse. Writing 
though faulty, is generally comprehensible to natives used to the 
writing of nonnatives. 

Hebrew. Able to meet most practical and some social writing needs 
on topics related to the writer's immediate environment, such as 
biographical details, school and work. Some of the characteristics of 
the Intermediate-Mid level arc still found at this level; however 
both m the nature of functions and in the quality and quantity of the 
writer-s output many of the characteristics of the Advanced level are 
already displayed. The Intermediate-High writer is able to take 
brief notes on familiar topics and to respond in writing to personal 
questions. Emerging ability to describe with some precision and to 
narrate in paragraphs. The writer demonstrates full control of 
simple sentences and uses more complex sentences linked by 
conjunctions, though the correct conjunction is not always chosen 
Signs of better organizational ability begin to appear, but most 
writing still reflects the writer's speech. 

Advanced 

The Advanced level is characterized by an ability to write 
narratives and descriptions of a factual nature of at least several 
paragraphs in length on familiar topics. 

Advanced 

Generic. Able to write routine social correspondence and join 

sentences m simple discourse of at least several paragraphs in length 

on familiar topics. Can write simple social correspondence take 

notes, write cohesive summaries and resumes, as well as narratives 
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and descriptions of a factual nature. Has sufficient writing 
vocabulary to express self simply with some circumlocution. May 
still make errors in punctuation, spelling, or the formation of 
nonalphabetic symbols. Good control of the morphology and the 
most frequently used syntactic structures, e.g., common word order 
patterns, coordination, subordination, but makes frequent errors in 
producing complex sentences. Uses a limited number of cohesive 
devices, such as pronouns, accurately. Writing may resemble literal 
translations from the native language, but a sense of organization 
(rhetorical structure) is emerging. Writing is understandable to 
natives not used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Hebrew. Able to write texts of several paragraphs in length, 
narrating, describing, and providing information on familiar, factual 
topics such as current events, ocial life, work and use of leisure 
lime. Contexts include longer letters and short essays on personal 
experiences or personal reactions to events. The writer can 

perform more complex writing tasks such as expressing emotions 
and opinions (not yet fully supported), making comparisons, taking 
notes, writing summaries and the like. Organizational ability is 
evident, and vocabulary is sufficient for the writer to express self 
adequately with some circumlocution. There is good control of verb 
morphology in all tenses for common verbs, and the infinitive is 
correctly used. The writer also uses coordinate sentences with ^ 
"and," iH "or." and •?3h "but." Use of subordination, though 
sometimes flawed, is also common. Future forms of the verb arc 
used, but not always accurately, particularly in irregular verbs (e.g.. 
yo3H* I will go"). Emerging ability to use on and ^'?h ("if) + verbs to 
hypothesize. 

The correct verbal root is sometimes used in the wrong verb 
pattern (o'c-npT 'nn»-i* "I registered [trans.] for classes" instead of 
^n/3on3 "I registered lintrans.J") or even in a pattern where that root 
is not found at all ('rrp^- instead of T'pj "I cleaned"). The 
Advanced writer still often misuses or omits some prepositions, the 
relative particle -a?, and conjunctions (especially -o "in order to"): 
nniH* -ITU "helped him"; p'^^:t nnn* ao^n -jh "I think you are right." 
She/he sometimes fails to use subordinate clause when required 
after verbs such as njti-i "want" and n^po "hope" (nnno n:<nn -jh 
T?in* "I want you to go"). Circumlocution often results in a lack of 
precision (e.g., □"n'? D-r-i onan na-in mwi)'? 'jid- •^ih^d'th "Alcohol 
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can do many bad things to life" instead of p-tn*? '7\s^ '7^n^Dbn 

"alcohol can damage"). 

A native reader has no difficulty understanding writing at this 

level. 



Advanced-High 



Generic. Able to write about a variety of topics with significant 
precision and in detail. Can write most social and informal business 
correspondence. Can describe and narrate personal experiences fully 
but has difficulty supporting points of view in written discourse. Can 
write about the concrete aspects of topics relating to particular 
interests and special fields of competence. Often shows remarkable 
fluency and ease of expression, but under time constraints and 
pressure writing may be inaccurate. Generally strong in either 
grammar or vocabulary, but not in both. Weakness and unevenness 
m one of the foregoing or in spelling or character writing formation 
may result in occasional miscommunication. Some misuse of 
vocabulary may still be evident. Style may still be obviously foreign. 

Hebrew. Able to write about a variety of topics with precision and 
in detail. Can write most social and informal business 
correspondence, using conventional greetings, openings and closings 
Can describe and narrate personal experiences well, but has 
difficulty supporting points of view in written discourse. Can write 
about the concrete aspects of topics relating to particular interests 
and special fields of competence. The writer has good control of a 
full range of grammatical structures and a fairly wide general 
vocabulary but cannot yet use them comfortably and naturally all of 
the time. Some misuse of vocabulary may still be evident but even 
these errors are all made at a fairiy sophisticated level of vocabulary 
and structure. Writing may still be influenced by the writer's native 
language. Does not yet have any clear style or ability to vary style 
according to different tasks and readers, but writing demonstrates a 
good sense of organization. Both in quality and quantity the writer 
at this level performs at the Superior level over half of the time. 



Superior 

The Superior level is characterized by an ability to write 
formally and informally on practical, social and professional topics. 



(■cncric. Able to express self effectively in most formal and 
informal writing on practical, social and professional topics. Can 
write most types of correspondence, such as memos as well as social 
and business letters, and short research papers and statements of 
position in areas of special interest or in special fields. Good control 
of a full range of structures, spelling or nonalphabetic symbol 
production, and a wide general vocabulary allow the writer to 
hypothesize and present arguments or points of view accurately and 
effectively. An underlying organization, such as chronological 
ordering, logical ordering, cause and effect, comparison, and thematic 
development is strongly evident, although not thoroughly executed 
and/or not totally reflecting target language patterns. Although 
sensitive to differences in formal and informal style, still may not 
tailor writing precisely to a variety of purposes and/or readers. 
Errors in writing rarely disturb natives or cause miscommunication. 

Hebrew. Able to express self effectively in most formal and 
informal writing on practical, social and professional topics. Can 
write most types of correspondence, such as memos, social and 
bu siness letters, and short research papers in areas of special 
interest or in special fields. Good control of a full range of structures, 
spelling, and a wide general vocabulary allow the writer to present 
and support arguments or points of view accurately and effectively. 
An underiying organization, such as chronological ordering, logical 
ordering, cause and effect, comparison, and thematic development is 
strongly evident, although not thoroughly executed and/or not 
totally reflecting target language patterns. Although sensitive to 
differences in formal and informal style, still may not tailor writing 
precisely to a variety of purposes and/or readers. The length of 
writing at this level extends from a number or paragraphs up to a 
number of pages. 

At this level the writer often employs the vocabulary of 
written Hebrew (ns "so." narn "is not," -nn). some features of 
classical Hebrew (irn "is") and Aramaicisms Or^m "that is") and 
shows general familiarity with the style and content of Hebrew 
writing as distinct from speech. The following features found in the 
writing of the educated native speaker can be expected to appear at 
this level: more extensive use of possessive suffixes and of the 
double genitive: m*3 -nuaj "I touched her hand" instead of n*? ^rwi: 
T3 "I touched her on the hand"; Trrnn*? instead of imM Trnn*? 
"please return it"; n-ie'an nnn'o instead of mean '?« Q*-»n'on 
"the strings of the guitar"; use of the "in which" construction: n^sn 



'n^j-ij %2 "the house in which I grew up"; use of adjectival construct 
phraKCft: nfsnpivas m« "a short man"; use of "resumptive pronouns": 
v*?!) nw^MW HO^jn "the subject I will discuss." 

There is no evidence of patterned errors at this level. Mistakes 
may technically be the same as those at lower levels, but they occur 
only sporadically and at much higher levels of morphology, syntax 
and vocabulary. Some examples: slight mistakes in vocabulary: 
mfflj-i* H*? instead of n'jon h"? "unemotional"; incorrect rendition of 
foreign names: no'?B' instead of ]i{d'?bh "Plato"; incorrect verb 
patterns: ... 'joi*?n n» amb* mpj*? o^doH kih i^oh "A minority may 
not actualize its dream ... " instead of o'oan'?; occasional unpatterned 
spelling uiistakes. Such errors rarely disturb natives or cause 
miscommunication. 

READING 

The Reading Guidelines are based on the analysis of data 
gathered by means of an experimental reading test developed 
specifically for this purpose. All texts included in the exam were 
authentic. Among them were personal notes, newspaper 
advertisements, items on current events and other articles from 
Hebrew newspapers, including Sa^ar Lamat^il (a newspaper for 
immigrants to Israel), and unedited passages from non-fiction books. 

Some of the questions which were not investigated and will 
require further research arc: the reader's ability to read and 
understand texts including plene versus defective spelling, 
abbreviations and acronyms, sarcasm, irony and humor. The 
influence of the use of a dictionary on the reader's proficiency at all 
levels also needs to be further examined. The use of vowels or lack 
thereof was investigated, but the results were inconclusive. 

Novice 

The Novice level is characterized by an ability to 

• identify isolated words and phrases when strongly supported 
by context; and 

• identify learned material. 
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Novice-Low 

(tencric. Able occasionally to identify isolated words and/or major 
phrases when strongly supported by context. 

Hebrew. No functional ability to read Hebrew, but able to rccjgnizc 
some isolated letters and occasional learned words such as names, 
greetings and other words that may have been frequently seen in 
Hebrew writing (e.g., di*7», -n). 

Novice-Mid 

Generic. Able to recognize the symbols of an alphabetic and/or 
syllabic writing system and/or a limited number of characters in a 
system that uses characters. The reader can identify an increasing 
number of highly contextualized words and/or phrases including 
cognates and borrowed words, where appropriate. Material 
understood rarely exceeds a single phrase at a time, and rereading 
may be required. 

Hebrew. Recognizes most consonants and understands that 
consonants in unpointed texts often stand for consonant + vowel. 
Able to recognize an increasing number of highly contextualized 
words and phrases, obvious loan words (opnn-isno "supermarket," 
n-iajin "Hungary"), learned words and words known from cultural 

or religious background (noc "Passover." naio nao "Happy New 
Year"). 

Novice-High 

(>cncric. Has sufficient control of the writing system to interpret 
written language in areas of practical need. Where vocabulary has 
been learned, can read for instructional and directional purposes 
standardized messages, phrases or expressions, such as some items 
on menus, schedules, timetables, maps and signs. At limes, but not 
on a consistent basis, the Novice-High level reader may be able to 
derive meaning from material at a slightly higher level where 
context and/or extralinguistic background knowledge are supportive. 

Hebrew. Has complete knowledge of the Hebrew alphabetic system, 
but may still have difficulty distinguishing letters that resemble each 
other, such as n and n, )• and »). With help from context, can identify 
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!hc topic and some itemK from simple lists (TV programs, days of the 
week, names of months and of foreign languages), as well as some 
basic words for focnis, articles of furniture, place names, etc. But 
sometimes misinterprets even simple lists (e.g.. a TV schedule may 
be misinterpreted as a bus schedule, trip itinerary, list of items in a 
TV store, etc.). Can recognize basic grammatical structures when 
vocabulary is known or supplied (e.g.. understands pn-on m 
"this is my style" when pa^o "style" is supplied) and even extract 
meaning from a string of simple, connected sentences when context 
or background knowledge arc supportive. 



Intermediate 

The Intermediate level is characterized by an ability to 
understand main ideas and some facts from simple connected texts. 

Intermediate- Low 

Generic. Able to understand main ideas and/or some facts from the 
simplest connected texts dealing with basic personal and social 
needs. Such texts are linguistically noncomplex and have a clear 
underlying internal structure, for example chronological sequencing. 
They impart basic information about which the reader has to make 
only minimal suppositions or to which the reader brings personal 
interest and/or knowledge. Examples include messages with social 
purposes or information for the widest possible audience, such as 
public announcements and short, straightforward instructions 
dealing with public life. Some misunderstandings will occur. 

Hebrew. Able to understand the main ideas and/or some details 
from simple connected texts on familiar topics. In letters, notes 
dialogues and simple narratives, can identify the main topic the 
mam characters, and some of the details, mainly when verbs related 
to common daily functions are used (ans "write," ac' "sit," i;o3 
"travel," '?3m "eat"). Fully understands simple sentences (ir-j^w 4 
•^Hiw-D arn a-n q'Ojk ^-^h 537-^ "4.537,000 people live today in 
Israel"). Successfully identifies and understands basic structures and 
vocabulary in longer passages to get the gist of the text by ignoring 
unfamiliar material. While contextual clues are sometimes used 
successfully, overreliance on such clues may at other times mislead 
tne reader. 



Intermcdlate-Mid 



Generic. Able to read consistently with increased understanding 
simple connected texts dealing with a variety of basic and social 
needs. Such texts are still linguistically noncomplex and have a clear 
underlying internal structure. They impart basic information about 
which the reader has to make minimal suppositions and to which the 
reader brings personal interest and/or knowledge. Examples may 
include short, straightforwsird descriptions of persons, places, and 
things written for a wide audience. 

Hebrew. Good understanding of main idea and some details of 
simple advertisements and of short, factual, narrative texts (pointed, 
partially pointed, and unpointed) in familiar areas. Increasing 
comfort with Hebrew structure permits the reader to get meaning 
from unfamiliar expressions such as or nn "every day," ib»o inr 
"more than," naniM "du "favorite." The reader has a wider 
vocabulary (nncn "key"; 3"n-iH "U.S."; o'o-'^oioi Dnin'"Jcws and 
Muslims") and greater ability to infer meaning from unknown 
vocabulary by relying on context (an Intermediate-Mid reader who 
does not know the word iro-sssn "jewelry" may understand from the 
phrase o'CD'osni '\os "money and jewelry" that o^o'osn refers to 
some kind of valuables). Can interpret present, past and sometimes 
future tense of most regular and some common irregular verbs 
(um'n'? 130333 "we moved into our apartment"; DTom ijnsn "we 
invite"; anus -iitnH "I will not return till evening"). Strong 
tendency to confuse cues with graphically similar but more familiar 
ones (reading in for in "uncle"). 

Intermediate-High 

Generic. Able to read consistently with full understanding simple 
connected texts dealing with basic personal and social needs about 
which the reader has personal interest and/or knowledge. Can get 
some main ideas and information from texts at the next higher level 
featuring description and narration. Structural complexity may 
interfere with comprehension; for example, basic grammatical 
relations may be misinterpreted and temporal references may rely 
primarily on lexical items. Has some difficulty with the cohesive 
factors in discourse, such as matching pronouns with referents. 
While texts do not differ significantly from those at the Advanced 



level, comprehension is less consistent. May have to read material 
several times for understanding. 

Hebrew. Usually able to identify Who, What, When and Where in 
short connected texts on basic subjects. Can often get the gist of even 
longer paragraphs when expectations cued by the text are fulfilled. 
Consistently comprehends most details of simple informative texts 
such as non-technical advertisements, personal notes and messages. 
The Intermediate-High reader can identify most past, present, and 
future tense forms of frequent verbs in all verb patterns, and so can 
grasp the chronological sequence of events. Emerging but 
inconsistent ability to understand Advanced-level texts featuring 
description and narration. 



Advanced 

The Advanced level is characterized by 

• an ability to read with consistent understanding prose 
several paragraphs in length, dealing primarily with factual 
information and intended for the general reader; and 

• in areas of special interest or knowledge, an increasing ability 
to understand parts of texts which are propositionally and 
linguistically more complex. 

Advanced 

(icneric. Able to read somewhat longer prose of several paragraphs 
in length, particularly if presented with a clear underlying structure. 
The prose is predominantly in familiar sentence patterns. Reader 
gets the main ideas and facts and misses some details. 
Comprehension derives not only from situational and subject matter 
knowledge but from increasing control of the language. Texts at this 
level include descriptions and narrations such as simple short stones, 
news items, biographical information, social notices, personal 
correspondence, routinized business letters and simple technical 
material written for the general reader. 

Hebrew. Can understand multi-paragraph materials which include 
descriptions and narrations, such as news items, short stories, 
biographical information, short feature articles and the like, when 
logical development (story line, chronological sequence, or other 
rhetorical structure) is straightforward and the subject matter is 
familiar. Able to combine information extracted from various parts 
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of the text and make inferences and comparisons* but may miss some 
deluilN. Sometimes misinterprets colloquialisms that sound 
comprehensible (e.g., n-iBi>-nn» -ioi>3 nn-an inn "returns home 
around ten or eleven" may be interpreted as 10:11) and misreads 
cultural cues due to own background (e.g., an Advanced-level reader 
who sees ^n^j-^n noo-n's "^secular school" may understand it as 
"public school" because religious schools in America are all private). 

Can fully comprehend the most important details of a wide 
range of advertisements (e.g., for a student organization, a language 
school, a hotel). Understands connective devices such as p*7i 
"therefore," apy "as a result," nno"? "although," th "but." Has 
usually mastered the form of conditional and relative clauses as well 
as of the verbal tenses and other forms (infinitives, negative 
imperatives) of regular and frequent irregular verbs, but may still 
ignore obvious grammatical cues or seize a familiar vocabulary cue 
and thus misinterpret. Has a broader range of vocabulary (e.g., 
ni'?jnon "adjustment"; npnw "research"; non\j "causes") and can 
comprehend texts containing nouns with possessive suffixes (vT/s'^n 
"his students"; in'?\3' "his ability") and other characteristics of a 
more formal style. 

Advanced-High 

Generic. Able to follow essential points of written discourse at the 
Superior level in areas of special interest or knowledge. Able to 
understand parts of texts which are conceptually abstract and 
linguistically complex, and/or texts which treat unfamiliar topics and 
situations, as well as some texts which involve aspects of target- 
language culture. Able to comprehend the facts to make appropriate 
inferences. A partial awareness of the aesthetic properties of 
language and of its literary styles permits comprehension of a wider 
variety of texts, including literary. Misunderstandings may occur. 

Hebrew. Can understand multi-paragraph texts within an 
increasing range of factual and familiar topics and, with uneven 
comprehension, abstract, hypothetical or other Superior-level texts 
as well. Understands most of the finer points of texts containing a 
wide variety of grammatical structures, e.g., has increased awareness 
of semantic relationships between forms of the same root realized in 
different verb patterns, und has fully mastered subordinate clauses 
at all different levels of complexity. Shows emerging but 
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inconsistent ability to understand different registers in written 
materials. 



Superior 

The Superior level is characterized by an ability to read, for 
information or for pleasure with almost complete comprehension and 
at normal speed, a wide variety of texts on a wide variety of topics. 

Generic. Able to read with almost complete comprehension and at 
normal speed expository prose on unfamiliar subjects and a variety 
of literary texts. Reading ability is not dependent on subject matter 
knowledge, although the reader is not expected to comprehend 
thoroughly texts which are highly dependent on knowledge of the 
target culture. Reads easily for pleasure. Superior-level texts 
feature hypotheses, argumentation and supported opinions and 
include grammatical patterns and vocabulary ordinarily encountered 
in academic/professional reading. At this level, due to the control of 
general vocabulary and structure, the reader is almost always able io 
match the meanings derived from extralinguistic knowledge with 
meanings derived from knowledge of the language, allowing for 
smooth and efficient reading of diverse texts. Occasional 
misunderstandings may still occur; for example, the reader may 
experience some difficulty with unusually complex structures and 
low-frequency idioms. At the Superior level the reader can match 
strategics, top-down or bottom-up, which arc most appropriate to 
the text. (Top-down strategies rely on real-world knowledg imi 
prediction based on genre and organizational scheme of the text. 
Bottom-up strategies rely on actual linguistic knowledge.) Material 
at this level will include a variety of literary texts, editorials, 
correspondence, general reports and technical material in 
professional fields. Rereading is rarely necessary, and misreading is 
rare. 

Hebrew. Can read with close to full comprehension a wide array of 
texts, including a large selection of articles in Hebrew newspapers, 
which deal with abstract and unfamiliar topics. These texts may 
include hypothetical concepts and utilize argumentation and 
supported opinion. Able to understand selected unabridged and 
unadaplcd literary pieces with the help of a dictionary. Comfortable 
with a wider range of culture-specific material. Can read material 
which includes more sophisticated vocabulary, idioms, and 
metaphoric language (niP'sp "tenure"; •jhio^ maip understood as 
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"betrayer/destroyer of Israel"; ncpwfan o'fa nc-fia inifaa yizpry 
onrpiM3 'wao m nn naanna "The kibbuiz is like a drop of waicr 
that reflects in Us structure everything that is found in the ocean"). 

Unfamiliarity with infrequent vocabulary, misreading due to 
lack of vowels, confusion about semantic indicators, and lack of 
familiarity with some culture-specific material may still cause 
occasional unpatterned misunderstandings. 



Distinguished 

The Distinguished level is characterized by the ability to read 
fluently and accurately most styles and forms of the language within 
comprehension that is achieved from within the cultural framework 
of the language and that includes appreciation of nuance and 
subtlety. 

CScncrlc. Able to read fluently and accurately most styles and forms 
of the language pertinent to academic and professional needs. Able 
to relate inferences in the text to real-world knowledge and 
understand almost all sociolinguistic and cultural references by 
processing language from within the cultural framework. Able to 
understand a writer's use of nuance and subtlety. Can readily follow 
unpredictable turns of thought and author intent in such materials as 
sophisticated editoriaJs, specialized journal articles, and literary texts 
such as novels, plays, poems, as well as in any subject matter area 
directed to the general reader. 

Hebrew. Able to read fluently and accurately most styles and forms 
of the language pertinent to academic and professional needs. 
Understands most allusions in modern Hebrew literature from earlier 
sources. Sensitive to subtle nuances, and possesses sufficient 
knowledge of Israeli culture to follow virtually any colloquial or 
idiomatic usage intended for the general reader (e.g., n^sv^tz nn- 
"council head" as roughly equivalent to small town mayor; nn*3 'an;? 
"parties" rather than the apparent literal meaning of "night school"; 
lonn mvj and ]nn riTO, terms from rabbinic literature referring to 
leniency or strictness). 




Nov ice -Low 

" Writing Sairoles 

Copy from print to script: 

4 

.iNm Diun man "3 »'» aji3 win .«iow) isp pns n^m 'nw nn'an 'minuia 



. ,^ r^Tlo icu-) (i, 

.^fc^r ^in,'^ w'^TJ* 



Novice-Mid 



■"T-lVg'?^';^^^^^^^^^ •» • Hebrew 



sentence: fnew. 



NoviceHigh 



Tcil about your room mate. 



r • T — 



• T •. •, - T 



Wi itc a Dotc lo your roofflmate, including questions. 



Complete: 

In my refrigerator I have _ In my house there are _ 



Inter oi«diate~Lov 
Write ii note to your friend. 



Reply. 



Jlc . Jl Jlj^ico 'j/c fcL 

v/l?/vi" 'J|c -77/' IJ N ' j/c 



InUrmediate-Mid 



This year 1 want lo _ 



A postcard from abroad 



^/V/J 'J/c , I & Die 0''793 'J/c 
'Jlc' Al l/c Ji/c 



jJijr 



I 



I fltcr mediate -Mid 



Self description 



. . ^f^i^ ip^^p^-}^ -Ypg i^- -)-7, - ^Y Mi^. '':>t=^iMX< 

LUC: -D >^ 1 n V^NC I Qy 
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Inter fliedtate-High 



A letter Trooi Israel 



- ' , . - , . 

. 9 'ijhS ^r^.fdi j^'^jIc . .'jkj)'y^t y>?'>j).j)mS jH. 

, p 'Slot' .Pif pop^h jke^.^S .^'^Ic.-n'-)?^^^ ^ihv^. 
^/ flct j)p^.tih j/c .jij.es'd3?3d ,vJoJcS.i^^ 

P^JjJ jlc^ J^Ljn?9ci,kS_JgltJJ^N p^JMj^PO 

^L€h_ki.^1i^D^M.Jc_a^S_^Ai{:iS^. 

d'2f^-jlek.,uff<^-J^ j/q 

:i32ell/v^4i:„ii?i52L^!?5^; 

„_ :iW^>-J9<SMj>5b._>'i;?^^^^ ~. 

Zjr^riaDD&.J^-^J^-.&n^ jk 

~r>^ 

' i. 
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Advanced 



Response to a letter to the editor 



. . "^/^.t/j . . \j\Kip . 

... D^,z,. ,jv?.<.''A-_.:j/'=-,.,.f.ci .... J5.'.'.7^ ..ji^.e. 

... . .:;> ».?.^_;-...A:a6..^jo.c.. jt'jj.C^l-^ 

. . . .1 P7._jry -7 A/ l^js/v. . r .'j/c_ 

'/t. /=:.ev/c.e .j\Pc,'/^_ -jt ....J7.VC 

/t: L A-LZc 'j)2XH <:. r *^..rj) 

.ii.cT. ..y.ojiL /»'.r:o'. ^./^:. 'J? 

IT'J-^./Q /LlftjL'iL^— l^^D.. . D2.6 

L--Xp uili_3=4 . ..j^ 1.7 A'.y „ j • jj. P.n 

_/•.'. 2.'.>« rA^_..ji /i?^. . ., '3 ji r^jfe 

^ JiJ.f^r.jj; . ./?:.^vir 

....j^.'irosi . .c;j.rir _rr_ ^Pc i-/^^ p 

- - _ _ ^3 /^OoV 

iZ^P. 
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Advanced 
I gol back to scbooJ yesterday an'l . 



.;v:7>-.'v»{l_^x'3>S — d:^"^ L. ../i ':.7>la^fc ^-v^rV 



Advanced 



...I 0)0(NJ']ir J^^^^ piNJKC 
jvo ifqj J^lJ'AyJ^ ONJO/ cLT'^-^ 

_„or<^- -J^nfct. ij.s.?z_.. ro/cJs.c,0.-_*5:i«D(?2r rj;:b__ 
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Superior 



ltJ.Aa yi/*^er '' o>Ly>Tt> wJ^ ^/r lUfA/ , 'y!* . U/f 

» ^jtSiy ^/./C ^'^/> ^^37> w/zT^ ^(/"^j^jf /^^r 



■# 



Superior 



^.i|fv»/5 a^i^tT, 'w/ijcT Tfo ^->9» 'Jj^ii* 

Tib, T£/> ^^ :>>o pic- .|j-»3:'^'^<r*«f 

; f'yWc f\2'?3 _ _ 



Superior 



-/>iw fH'r rr^^if] y^\s ^Gl ^V^)^r 



^Lv? irdPi 
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HEBREW PROnCIENC Y 



GUIDELINES 



Introduction 



The Hebrew Proficiency Guidelines are based on the generic 
guidelines published in 1986 by the American Council on the 
Iuidel'i"es "as '-""Suages (ACTFL). ACTFL describes the 

a hierarchy of global characterizations of inteerated 
performance in speaking, listening, reading and writing. 
Hach description is a representative, not an exhaustive 
sample of a particular range of ability, and each level' 
subsumes all previous levels, moving from simple to 
complex in an "all-before-and-more" fashion 

Because these guidelines identify stages of 
proficiency, as opposed to achievement, they are not 
ZZ l «o measure what an individual has achieved 
through specific classroom instruction but rather to allow 
assessment of what an individual can and cannot do 
regardless of where, when, or how the language has been 
learned or acquired; thus, the words "learned" and 
acquired are used in the broadest sense. These 
guidelines are not based on a particular linguistic theorv 
or pedagogical method, since the guidelines are 
proficiency-based, as opposed to achievement-based, and 
are intended to be used for global assessment. 

'< is especially important to bear in mind that the levels in the 

?^nt TJrZ """'P'-"' of the character's ics of 

range of performance. Thus, they are neither goals for teaching or 

outcomes. The Guidelines can be helpful in curriculum and test 
development; however, such usage has to be guided by a ^hoM 
understanding of the learning goals underlying *the Guidelfnes ^h^ 
statements and examples included in each lefel can only " ap.urj a 
mall part of the conceptual, partial and full control of various 
linguistic and socio-linguis.ic characteristic of that specific TevJ 
f A / u Guidelines are the result of a two-year proiect 

funded by a gran, from the United States Department of EducaHon 

bted arBUd"'',,""' ""'-""^ " nation^; co~e' 

b.ised at Brande.s University. The members of the committee were: 
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Shmuel Bolozky, University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
Rivka Don Hebrew Union College (Los Angeles) and University 

of Southern California 
Ruth Gollan, Brandeis University (Project Director) 
Edna Grad, Northwestern University (first year) 
Benjamin Hary, Emory University 
Adina Ofek, Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
Jonathan Paradise, University of Minnesota 
Vardit Ringvald. Brandeis University (second year). 

The Hebrew Guidelines, tike the other laneuaBe-SDecific 
fevet o^h e'"?'"'''' """""'y <='>aracterfst.''s Teach 

lor each skill provide a description of the functional linguistic 
behavior of non-native users of Modem Hebrew ranging from the 
total beginner (Novice-Low) to the person with "fufi profesTiona! 

iDl^-ilgliisrcd)/"'"^- °^ -"P«ence 

All the examples included in the Hebrew Guidelines are from 

Onl PrSncr.","""' "'"j"'- ex'ensive analysis of 

and reading comprehension samples was conducted by the Hebrew 
Guidelines Commmee over the two-year period of the gran,. 

While the Guidelines emphasize functional ability. exami>les of 

^cluded'^^The'^r'^'^H' ".'.""^ h;vraUo been 

included. The more detailed description of both streneths and 

weaknesses which may characterize each level should be he of u I to 

hose who will use the Guidelines as a basis for further rlsearcL 

rating and instruction. The descriptions of the Inter^dil^c Hkh 

and Advanced-High levels have generally been kep sTorte S 

fewer or no examples, since these levels incorporate many of the 

significant features of both the preceding and the foUow^g ranges 

Ld f.T'T' °f '""e two levels is the unevenness 

and lack of consistency of the performance. Often the person' 

additional research and, in particular, tes, development wuf be 
.eccssary ,„ order to confirm that the samples a e .Lj 
'gr.rr"7epr """-^ °^ .HeV-nciency 



Since its inception, the development of proficiency guidelines 
has been an ongoing, interactive process. No version of the 
guidelines is considered final or definitive. This first version of the 
Hebrew Guidelines should serve as a basis for a more general and 
objective description of proficiency in the four skills than has been 
possible in the past, and should facilitate the creation of proficiency- 
based tests and curricula. However, since the Guidelines arc 
intended to help describe the proficiency of any non-native who has 
learned Hebrew in any kind of setting, and since large numbers of 
people learn Hebrew outside of university settings, further research 
and discussion leading to the refinement and revision of the 
Guidelines is essential. It is hoped that these Guidelines will 
facilitate such research and lead to productive discussions among 
professors of Hebrew. They should also facilitate cross-fertilization 
between researchers and instructors of Hebrew and those teaching 
other languages for which guidelines have already been developed. 

The committee would like to acknowledge with gratitude the 
help of David Hiple of ACTFL, who has served as tester trainer and 
consultant to the committee since the inception of the project, and of 
these others who have provided assistance, guidance and suggestions 
during the course of the project: Roger Allen, University of 
Pennsylvania; Nancy Anderson, Educational Testing Service; Shulamit 
Bitran, Clark University; Heidi Byrnes, Georgetown University; 
Michael Carasik, staff assistant to the committee; Rina Donchin, 
University of Illinois; Vijai Gambhir, University of Pennsylvania; 
Ychiel Hayon, Ohio Slate University; Isabelle Kaplan, ACTFL; Samuel 
Livingston, ETS; Gilead Morahg, University of Wisconsin; Zila Naor, 
Brandeis University; Nissan Netzer, Bar-Ilan University; Raphael Nir, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem; Bonit Porath, Brandeis University; 
Asher Rivfin, Tel Aviv University and World Zionist Organization, 
New York; Meira Rom, Hebrew University, Jerusalem; Elana Shohamy, 
Tel Aviv University; Irene Thompson. George Washington University; 
Ronald Walton, National Foreign Language Center and University of 
Maryland; Leora Weinbach, Center for Education Technology, Tel 
Aviv; and Zchava Weizman, Harvard University. 

The Generic Guidelines were revised and prepared by Heidi 
Byrnes; James Child; Nina Levinson; Pardee Lowe, Jr.; Seiichi Makino; 
Irene Thompson; and A. Ronald Walton. 

For the convenience of those who do not read Hebrew, the 
committee this set of the Hebrew Guidelines has the examples 
transliterated into Roman characters. In both Writing and Reading 
the transcription reflects, for the most part, Hebrew orthography: 
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thus, 0 (i) is distinguished from o ($) and 3 (V) from ^ (w). Doubling 
is also indicated. The transcription of Speaking and Listening reflects 
speakers* usage of the language; therefore, there is no distinction 
between a and n (both x); 3 and p (both Ic), etc. Moreover, there is 
no marking of h or v. 

The sign * denotes an error. 

SPEAKINC; 

All the examples are taken from recorded oral interviews 
conducted for this project. 

Novice 

The Novice level is characterized by the ability to communicate 
minimally with learned material. 

Novice-Low 

Generic. Oral production consists of isolated words and perhaps a 
fev/ high-frequency phrases. Essentially no functional 
communicative ability. 

Hebrew. No functional ability to communicate in Hebrew. Oral 
production is limited to several isolated words or expressions, such 
as satom "hi," ani "I," k^n "yes," lo "no," toda "thanks," and familiar 
loanwords from Jewish/Israeli culture such as "Shabbat." "chutzpa," 
"pita," "aliyah," "kibbuiz." 

Novice-Mid 

(leneric. Oral production continues to consist of isolated words and 
learned phrases within very predictable areas of need. Vocabulary 
is sufficient only for handling simple, elementary needs and 
expressing basic courtesies. Utterances rarely consist of more than 
two or three words and show frequent long pauses and repetition of 
interlocutor's words. Speaker may have some difficulty producing 
even the simplest utterances. Some Novice-Mid speakers may be 
understood only with great difficulty. 

Hebrew. No significant functional ability to communicate in 
Hebrew. Primarily reactive; intelligible only to sympathetic listeners. 



Oral production is limited to repetition of interviewer's input or 
memorized utterances. Functions are limited to some courtesy 
formulas {ma ilomxal "how are you?"; naim meod "pleased to meet 
you"), listing and enumerating, and simple, mostly memorized 
phrases and sentences (ani gar a be -boston "I live in Boston"; ani 
ohevet pitsa "I like pizza"). Content may consist of common lexical 
items related to people {aba "father"; ima "mother", talmid "student", 
xaver "friend"); objects and places {kise "chair"; iulxan "table", xeder 
"room", kita "class"); food {tapuz "orange"; lexem "bread"; dag "fish"); 
days of the week {yom SiSi "Friday"; yom riion "Sunday"); numbers 
1-10; and loan words such as universita, hamburger, kafe. 

Speech is characterized by long pauses, frequent groping for 
words, use of first language, few adjectives, lack of agreement 
between subject and verb and inaccurate use of personal pronouns. 
The Novice-Mid speaker may have a surprisingly large vocabulary of 
isolated words and phrases acquired through the study of Jewish 
culture. However, knowledge of these lexical items does not increase 
functional ability in the language. 

Novice-High 

Generic. Able to satisfy partially the requirements of basic 
communicative exchanges by relying heavily on learned utterances 
but occasionally expanding these through simple recombinations of 
their elements. Can ask questions or make statements involving 
learned material. Shows signs of spontaneity although this falls short 
of real autonomy of expression. Speech continues to consist of 
learned utterances rather than of personalized, situational ly adapted 
ones. Vocabulary centers on areas such as basic objects, places, and 
most common kinship terms. Pronunciation may still be strongly 
influenced by first language. Errors are frequent and, in spite of 
repetition, some Novice-High speakers will have difficulty being 
understood even by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Hebrew. Emerging, but not sustained ability to engage in basic 
communicative exchanges, mainly through recombination or 
expansion of learned material {hem gam rotsim lilmod angUt, "They 
want to study English too"; ani ovedet bauniversita, "I work at the 
university"). Content is still usually limited to a few topics, 
concerning self and immediate surroundings such as food, the family, 
the classroom {hamispaxa ieli gara be .... "My family lives in ..."; ani 
holexet Jemuzeon, "I am going to a museum"). Creativity is reflected 
in the emerging ability to ask some questions, cope with simple 
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survival situations such as ordering a basic meal, inviting someone 
over, or buying a ticket. Most statements are in the present tense. 
Occasional use of simple adverbs of time (axiav "now," hayom 
"today") and space {sam "there," po "here") and partial control of 
conjunctions (ani ohev ivrit gam anglit "I like Hebrew. English too") 
add some detail to the Novice-High speaker's sentences. 

However, errors are frequent and may include improper use of 
ihc infmitive {ani rotsa *kotevet sipurim, "I want to *write stories") 
and lack of agreement in number (xaverim ♦tov, "good [sg.] ♦friends 
Ipl.l") or gender (ima *omer, "Mother (f.) ♦says Im.j"). Speakers may 
have difficulty in producing sounds not found in the first language. 
Communication even with sympathetic interlocutors may be difficult. 



Intermediate 

The Intermediate level is characterized by the speaker's ability 

to: 

• create with the language by combining and recombining 
learned elements, though primarily in a reactive mode; 

• initiate, minimally sustain, and close in a simple way basic 
communicative tasks; and 

• ask and answer questions. 

Intermediate- Low 

Generic. Able to handle successfully a limited number of 
interactive, task-oriented and social situations. Can ask and answer 
questions, initiate and respond to simple statements and maintain 
face-tO'face conversation, although in a highly restricted manner and 
with much linguistic inaccuracy. Within these limitations, can 
perform such tasks as introducing self, ordering a meal, asking 
directions, and making purchases. Vocabulary is adequate to express 
only the most elementary needs. Strong interference from native 
language may occur. Misunderstanding frequently arise, but with 
repetition, the Intermediate-Low speaker can generally be 
understood by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Hebrew. Able to engage in some simple conversations such as 
introductions, greetings, invitations, expressions of likes and dislikes, 
and obtaining information in order to fulfill immediate needs. Uses a 
limited number of simple sentences, mostly one or two at a time; 
most are still reactive and repeat part of the question. Limited but 
sustained creativity is reflected in the ability to ask and answer 



simple questions {eyfo at ov^det? "Where do you work?"; kama ze 
ole?, "How much does it cost?") and combine known elements to say 
things with a measure of spontaneity. Able to survive uncomplicated 
daily situations such as buying a bus ticket, asking for directions, or 
ordering food in a restaurant. 

The Intermediate-Low speaker attempts to carry on 
conversations, mostly on topics such as everyday activities {ani 
ohevet likro velixtov, "I like to read and write"; ani oved ki ani rotse 
kesefy "I work because I want money"), the family, friends and other 
narrowly defined familiar topics. 

Errors resulting in miscommunicatton frequently occur, but 
with repetition the speaker can generally be understood by 
sympathetic interlocutors, who would understand responses like the 
following: ani to HameaK ki ani rotsa iebaiem ieli *ivrit xaya, "I (f.) 
am not happy (m.), because I want my Hebrew name (to be) Chaya"; 
hi *liImod ivrit gam, *lamad izn *ani, "She *studied Hebrew too, she 
"^studied with *me." 

Intermediate-Mid 

(aeneric. Able to handle successfully a variety of uncomplicated, 
basic and communicative tasks and social situations. C n talk simply 
about self and family members. Can ask and answer questions and 
participate in simple conversations on topics beyond the most 
immediate needs: e.g., personal history and leisure-time activities. 
Utterance length increases slightly, but speech may continue to be 
characterized by frequent long pauses, since the smooth 
incorporation of even basic conversational strategies is often 
hindered as the speaker struggles to create appropriate language 
forms. Pronunciation may continue to be dtrongly influenced by first 
language and fluency may still be strained. Although 
misunderstandings still arise, the Intermediate-Mid speaker can 
generally be understood by sympathetic interlocutors. 

Hebrew. Able to maintain a variety of uncomplicated face-to-face 
conversations in highly predictable surroundings. More interactive 
and creative than the previous level. Produces strings or lists of 
sentences in sequence, though still not in utterances of paragraph 
length. Emerging ability to use the past tense. Topics are similar to 
those of the Intermediate-Low level, but with increased quantity and 
quality of speech. lixamples: ye^ harbe anaiim §0omrim iewaiington 
makom tov meod, "There arc many people who say that Washington 
is a very good place"; haima ieli hi gam lo ohevet et hanaalaim ieli. 



"My mother does not like my shoes either"; bayom yafe meod, ktsat 
kar, aval ya/e, "It's a nice day today, a bit cold, but nice." Able to 
handle a variety of survival situations. 

Can get information by asking simple questions such as Jama at 
bat leamerika? "Why did you come to America?", ben kama hayeled 
selax? "How old is your son?", ma at osa kan? "What are you doing 
here?', eyfo at ovedet? "Where do you work?", matay bat 
Jauniversita? "When did you come to the university?", meain ata ba? 
"Where do you come from?. 

Errors may include lack of agreement and failure to use the 
construct state {ani lo xoievet ieani *kar<>v Hemiipaxa hadodim, "I 
don't think that I am *close to the uncles' *family"); inaccuracies in 
verbal forms (♦Icanat/, "I ♦bought"); incorrect word order {profesor 
*meaxer universita, "professor from ♦another university"); and 
incorrect use of the definite article. In responses to questions, often 
uses question markers as conjunctions (ani lo lomed *matai ani holex 
laavoda, "I don't study ♦when I go to work"). 

Such mistakes usually do not prevent the Intermediate-Mid 
speaker from being understood by a sympathetic interlocutor. 

Intermediate-High 

(leneric. Able to handle successfully most uncomplicated 
communicative tasks and social situations. Can initiate, sustain, and 
close a general conversation with a number of strategies appropriate 
to a range of circumstances and topics, but errors are evident. 
Limited vocabulary still necessitates hesitation and may bring about 
slightly unexpected circumlocution. There is emerging evidence of 
connected discourse, particularly for simple narration and/or 
description. The Intermediate-High speaker can generally be 
understood even by interlocutors not accustomed to dealing with 
speakers at this level, but repetition may still be required. 

Hebrew. Able to handle successfully most uncomplicated 
communicative tasks and social situations. Emerging but not 
sustained ability to narrate and describe simple activities and 
situations in connected speech, using a variety of the more frequent 
conjunctions, such as o "or," ve- "and," aval "but," mipoe se- 
"because," lifne ie- "before " ke§e- "when" {... ze nose kaie meod, aval 

yei dvarirn laasot "... This is a difficult subject, but there are things 

to be done,..."). Accuracy of expression is increased through correct 
use of the infinitive and of common verbs in the past tense. 
Emerging ability to express future time (ani mitkonen linsoa habayta 



baxofei, "I'm planning to go home during vacation"), with some 
difficulty in the use of morphological future forms. Can occasionally 
express opinions in simple terms and handle situations with some 
complications. Is becoming less dependent on sympathetic 
interlocutors. 



Advanced 

The Advanced level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

• converse in a clearly participatory fashion; 

• initiate, sustain and bring to closure a wide variety of 
communicative tasks, including those that require an increased 
ability to convey meaning with diverse language strategies due to a 
complication or an unforeseen turn of events; 

• satisfy the requirements of school and work situations; 

• narrate and describe with paragraph -length connected 
discourse. 

Advanced 

Generic. Able to satisfy the requirements of everyday situations 
and routine school and work requirements. Can handle with 
confidence but not with facility complicated tasks and social 
situations, such as elaborating, complaining, and apologizing. Can 
narrate and describe with some details, linking sentences together 
smoothly. Can communicate facts and talk casually about topics of 
current public and personal interest, using general vocabulary. 
Shortcomings can often be smoothed over by commmunicative 
strategies, such as pause fillers, stalling devices, and different rates 
of speech. Circumlocution which arises from vocabulary or syntactic 
limitations very often is quite successful, though some groping for 
words may still be evident. The Advanced-level speaker can be 
understood without difficulty by native interlocutors. 

Hebrew. Able to satisfy routine social demands and school or work 
requirements. Increasing control of subordinate clauses as well as 
common verb patterns, gender, number, subject/verb and 
noun/adjective agreement permits the Advanced speaker to narrate, 
describe and compare in complete though simple paragraphs (axar 
kax ani tsarsx liknot ... "afterwards I need to buy ... "; im tavoi "If 
you come"; hu xoiev $e "He thinks that"; ke§ebikarU baarets "When I 
visited Israel"). Can state an opinion--not yet fully supported--on 



topics of general interest such as current issues and events, politics, 
sports, the weather, social issues. Can handle situations with a 
complication, such as being stranded at the airport, losing documents, 
being late to work, or returning a purchase for a refund. Is often able 
to resort to circumlocution and other communication strategies when 
specific vocabulary fails. 

Good control of most common prepositions, including those 
governed by frequently used verbs, and of inflected prepositions, 
leads to greater clarity: omer le "says to"; medaber im "speaks with"; 
more leivrit "a teacher of Hebrew"; li "to me," iti "with me," ai yadi 
"next to me." Errors may be caused by interference from native 
language, e.g. ozer *et "help" + *direct object; *ai yom riion "*on 
Sunday"; medaber *le "speak *to"; garti *al hakibuts "I lived *on the 
kibbutz." 

Other errors may include occasional realization in the wrong 
verb pattern such as *lavaittu "we ^dressed luans.j" for hittabainu 
"we got dressed" and haxanut 'sogeret "the store *closes [trans. 1" 
instead of nisgeret "closes [intrans.]" and gender/number errors 
{milim *ka§im "*hard words"; *2a haarets "♦This is the land"). But such 
errors rarely lead to misunderstandings in communication with 
native speakers. 

Ad vanced<Hlgh 

Generic. Able to satisfy the requirements of a broad variety of 
everyday, school, and work situations. Can discuss concrete topics 
relating to particular interests and special fields of competence. 
There is emerging evidence of ability to support opinions, explain in 
detail, and hypothesize. The Advanced-High speaker often shows a 
well developed ability to compen.>ate for an imperfect grasp of some 
forms with confident use of communicative strategies, such as 
paraphrasing and circumlocution. Differentiated vocabulary and 
intonation are effectively used to communicate fine shades of 
meaning. The Advanced-High speaker often shows remarkable 
fluency and ease of speech but under tht demands of Superior-level, 
complex tasks language may break down or prove inadequate. 

Hebrew. Able to converse in a clearly participatory fashion and to 
satisfy the requirements of a variety of everyday, school, work or 
social situations. Increase in quality and quantity of Advanced tasks 
or functions. Greater accuracy in use of prepositions, subordinate 
clauses, verb forms and gender agreement. Partial but inconsistent 
ability to hypothesize (using iiu. "if* and the appropriate verb tenses), 



support opinions, handle abstractions in extended discourse, and 
otherwise perform at the Superior level. Some groping for words 
and other mistakes still occur as well, especially when discussing 
unfamiliar topics or attempting to use more specific or sophisticated 
vocabulary (e.g., "veterinarian," "district attorney," **decline in the 
ability"; adam semeaien omer ieze pogea *bexof§iut $elo ... **a man 
who smokes says that it impinges on his *freedom ..."). Patterned 
errors also appear, but they are more likely to be idiosyncratic to the 
particular speaker than characteristic of Advanced-High speaking in 
general. 

Superior 

The superior level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

• participate effectively in most formal and informal 
conversations on practical, social, professional, and abstract topics; 
and 

• support opinions and hypothesize using native-like discourse 
strategies. 

Generic. Able to speak the language with sufficient accuracy to 
participate effectively in most formal and informal conversations on 
practical, social, professional, and absiract topics. Can discuss special 
fields of competence and interest with case. Can support opinions 
and hypothesize, but may not be able to tailor language to audience 
or discuss in depth highly abstract or unfamiliar topics. Usually the 
Superior-level speaker is only partially familiar with regional or 
other dialectical variants. The Superior-level speaker commands a 
wide variety of interactive strategies and shows good awareness of 
discourse strategies. The latter involves the ability to distinguish 
main ideas from supporting information through syntactic, lexical 
and suprasegmental features (pitch, stress, intonation). Sporadic 
errors may occur, particularly in low-frequency structures and some 
complex high-frequency structures more common to formal writing, 
but no patterns of errors arc evident. Errors do not disturb the 
native speaker or interfere with communication. 

Hebrew. Abie to speak the language with sufficient accuracy to 
participate effectively in most formal and informal conversations on 
practical, social and professional matters. Can discuss a broad range 
of concrete as well as abstract topics, including unfamiliar ones, in 
extended and connected discourse. Can handle unfamiliar situations, 
support opinions, and hypothesize, using i!u and ilmaJe "if and the 



appropriate verb forms. Functional mastery of the verb and noun 
patterns (binyanim &nd miikalim). Some ability to shift registers 
appropriately (yei lanu b^vet hasefer yeladim yotsim mia haklal 
mamai yotsey dofen, "We have some (idiomatic equivalent of) really 
extraordinary kids in our school"). Uses idiomatic expressions (/o 
a/a beyadenu limnoa "we did not manage to prevent"; histakalU bo 
iaa aruka, "I looked at him for a long while"; Hi iiznSa betafkidim 
xa§uvim, "She held important jobs ... 

No patterned errors and no groping for words. Unpatterned 
errors may still occur (e. g., Hofesim "*forms"; '*'kemo ieeyn to bayit 
"*as (iO he doesn't have a home"; ze *lama yei h&vdel "that's *why 
there's a difference"; haim at rotsa *lehitpage§ velesoxeax? "Would 
you like *to get together and talk?"). Such errors may clearly 
distinguish the Superior speaker as a non-native, but they do not 
interfere with communication or disturb the native speaker. 



LISTENING 

The Hebrew Listening Guidelines are based on data collected by 
the Hebrew Guidelines Committee through a listening comprehension 
test. Oral Proficiency Interviews and classroom observation. The test 
was recorded on audio tape and it included both unmodified 
recordings of news broadcasts and simulated authentic dialogues 
Additional research will be necessary in order to develop the icst 
lully and to collect data based on a wider variety of listening tasks. 

These guidelines assume that all the listening segments are 
delivered at a normal pace of speech with natural intonation and 
stress patterns. The ability of listeners at the lower end of the scale 
can be enhanced or hampered by the existence of different listening 
conditions such as slowed or rapid speech, repetition, a familiar or 
unfamiliar accent, visual cues, background noise, the age of the 
speaker, etc. 



Novice 

The Novice level is characterized by an ability to recognize 
learned material and isolated words and phrases when strongly 
supported by context. 




Novire-Low 



(Generic. Understanding is limited to occasional isolated words, such 
as cognates, borrowed words, and high-frequency social conventions 
Essentially no ability to comprehend even short utterances. 

Hebrew. No practical understanding of spoken Hebrew. 
Understanding is limited to occasional familiar words, e.g.: borrowed 
words (universita.kaf0,kafeterya,kOtttsert,muz0on)\ social 
conventions (saJom, ken "yes." lo "no." toda "thank you"); terminology 
acquired through religious or cultural contexts (sana tova "Happy 
New Year," iofar); and occasional other isolated words or phrases. 
Hvcn these terms are usually recognized only when heard in isolation 
and very clearly enunciated in fully specified contexts. 

Novice-Mid 



Generic. Able to understand some short, learned utterances 
particularly where context strongly supports understanding and 
speech IS clearly audible. Comprehends some words and phrases 
from simple questions, statements, high-frequency commands and 
courtesy formulae about topics that refer to basic personal 
information or the immediate physical setting. The listener requires 
long pauses for assimilation and periodically requests repetition 
and/or a slower rate of speech. 

Hebrew. Able to understand some memorized words and phrases 
or simple questions (ata rotse sukar? "Do you want sugar?"; kafe o 
te? "Coffee or tea?") when strongly supported by context and clearly 
enunciated. Understanding is limited to familiar context areas such 
as the family (aba "father." ima "mother," mispaxa "family" ax 

brother." axot "sister"), home, food, school, some numbers ('l-lO) 
common courtesy formulae {boker toy "good morning," bevakaia 
"please/you're welcome." ma ni§ma? "What's up?" naim mead 

pleased to meet you"), and high-frequency commands (kax "take" 
sev "SI!." ten "give." bo "come," lex "go"). Familiar context or 
vocabulary facilitates comprehension of a surrounding phrase- e g 
;Does X live in New York?" may be understood because of the' 
tamiliar names and/or the intonation. 

The Novice-Mid listener may require frequent repetition or 
rewording even of most simple questions (meain ata? "Where are 
you from?"; mi ze? "Who is it?"; eyfo babait §elxa? "Where is your 
home?"). Misunderstandings arise even with most common 



questions, such as confusion of ma iimxa? "What is your name?" and 
ma ilomxa? "How are you?" Listener may require long pauses for 
assimilation. 

Novice-High 

Generic. Able to understand short, learned utterances and some 
sentence-length utterances, particularly where context strongly 
supports understanding and speech is clearly audible. Comprehends 
words and phrases from simple questions, statements, high- 
frequency commands and courtesy formulae. May require 
repetition, rephrasing and/or a slowed rate of speech for 
comprehension. 



Hebrew. Able to understand short, memorized phrases and some 
sentence-length utterances (ani xole hayom "I'm sick today") in face- 
to-face conversations, particularly when strongly supported by 
pictures, gestures, or other context, and when speech is very clear. 
Comprehends some basic questions (matay hasiur Jeivrit? "When is 
Hebrew class?"; ma ata ose? "What are you doing?"), statements (yei 
h $iur ivrit bat>oker "I have Hebrew class in the morning") and high- 
frequency commands {ten li sefer "Give me a book") found in daily 
behavior involving family, school, leisure time activities and other 
familiar areas. May require repetition, rephrasing and/or slow, 
careful speech for comprehension. Minor modifications caused by 
word inflection are enough to render a familiar word unrecognizable 
(katan/ktana "small |m./f.]." kaxol/kxula "blue [m./f.l." etc.). 



Intermediate 

The Intermediate level is characterized by an ability to 
understand main ideas and some facts from interactive exchanges 
and simple connected aural texts. 

The Intermediate level is characterized by the listener's ability 

to: 

• understand complete sentences; 

• understand compound sentences in familiar contexts; 

• catch the gist of longer utterances in familiar contexts which 
allow for a high probability of correct guessing from a minimum of 
word clues. 

Comprehension is degraded when the listener is pressured by 
the need to provide a spoken response or by listening to speech 
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which cannot be repeated or altered (e.g., radio, telephone answering 
machine). 

Intermediate-Low 

Generic. Able to understand sentence-length utterances which 
consist of recombinations of learned elements in a limited number of 
content areas, particularly if strongly supported by the situational 
context. Content refers to basic personal background and needs 
social conventions and routine tasks, such as getting meals and 
receiving simple instructions and directions. Listening tasks pertain 
primarily to spontaneous face-io-face conversations. Understanding 
is often uneven; repetition and rewording may be necessary 
Misunderstandings in both main ideas and details arise frequently. 

Hebrew Able to understand sentence-length utterances which 
consist of recombinations of learned/acquired elements in a limited 
number of context areas: school, restaurant {ma ata rotse leexol? 
What would you like to eat?") home (yei $apa ai yad haiuJxan 
There is a sofa next to the table"), lodging (yei kaa bet malon? "Is 
u? I here?"), transportation, simple directions, time (m a 

ha§aa? What time is it?") and weather {hayom kar meod "It's really 
cold today"). Understands the gist of simple face-to-face 
conversations and instructions given by a sympathetic speaker 
Some repetition and rewording is still usually necessary for 
comprehension. Misunderstandings in both main ideas and details 
arise frequently. 

intermediate-Mid 

Generic. Able to understand sentence-length utterances which 
consist of recombinations of learned utterances on a variety of topics 
Content continues to refer primarily to basic personal background 
and needs, social conversations and somewhat more complex tasks 
such as lodging, transportation, and shopping. Additional conteni 
areas include some personal interests and activities, and a greater 
diversity of instructions and directions. Listening tasks not only 
pertain to spontaneous face-to-face conversations but also to short 
routine telephone conversations and some deliberate speech such as 
simple announcements and reports over the media. Understanding 
contmues to be uneven. ^ 
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Hebrew. Sufficient comprehension to understand simple face-to- 
face and some overheard conversations about topics beyond basic 
survival needs (e.g., personal history, sports, social life, hobbies). 
Hvidence of ability to recognize basic constructions which allow for 
discrimination between male and female, singular and plural, present 
and sometimes future and past. The Intermediate-Mid listener often 
understands questions such as haim ata ohev mezeg avir xam? "Do 
you like hot weather?"; ma taase keieUgmor liJaiod bauniversita? 
"What will you do when you finish college?" if the question is 
anticipated. Able to comprehend short routine phone conversations 
and some deliberate speech on simple tape-recordings. Can 
sometimes get main idea, but no details, from a conversation on 
unfamiliar topics. 

Understanding continues to be uneven; repetition and 
rewording may still be necessary. May sometimes have difficulty 
even with simple questions {ma asita baxofei? "What did you do 
during vacation?"; ma taase bakayits "What will you do this 
summer?") when they are not set in a suitable context. 

Intermediate-High 

Generic. Able to sustain understanding over longer stretches of 
connected discourse on a number of topics pertaining to different 
times and places; however, understanding is inconsistent to due 
failure to grasp main ideas and/or details. Thus, while topics do not 
differ significanily from tho.se of an Advanced-level listener 
comprehension is less in quantity and poorer in quality. 

Hebrew. Comprehends longer stretches of connected discourse on a 
number of topics which are not limited to a single context of time or 
place, e.g., narrative about what happened on a camping trip or about 
someone's future plans. Increasing ability to use contextual, lexical 
grammatical and other clues to grasp partially understood sentences 
(e.g., the listener figures out ironi/t "urban, urbanite" from ir "city") 
Greater understanding of conceptual words in general {tahor "pure " 
dmuyot "characters," ofi "character, nature"). Topics do not differ 
significantly from those of the Advanced listener, but understanding 
is inconsistent due to failure to grasp all details. 

Advanced 

The Advanced level is characterized by an ability to 
understand main ideas and most details of connected discourse on a 
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variety of factual topics beyond the immediacy of the situation 
including some topics where comprehension is complicated due to an 
unexpected sequence of events. 

Generic. Able to understand main ideas and most details of 
connected discourse on a variety of topics beyond the immediacy of 
he situation Comprehension may be uneven due to a variety of 
linguistic and extralinguistic factors, among vi-hich topic familiarity is 
very prominent. These texts frequently involve description and 
narration ,n different time frames or aspects, such as present 
nonpast. habitual, or imperfec.ive. Texts may include fnte7v■ew^ 
short leciures on familiar topics, and news items and reports dealing 
primarily with factual information. Listener is aware of cohesive 
devices but may not be able to use them to follow the sequence of 
thought in an oral text. m >- ui 

Hebrew. Able to understand main ideas and most details of 
connected discourse on a variety of topics beyond the most concrete 
factual situations. Able to anticipate the flow of the utterance 
suf rciently to fill in the speaker s pauses correctly. Can understand 
most face-to-face speech of a native speaker when spoken at a 
normal rate of speed. Can get the gist of a factual radio report on a 
familiar subject and of a television report even on a less fam°"iar 

nm^f^'-f"", " °^ """"f <=°''"*v« devices (e.g.. 

r ?. u. '"""'^'^ """hough." af ai pi ie- "despite the 

fact that.' leumat zot "on the other hand." karov /^vaday ie- "its 
almost certain that." bebaSvaa le- "compared to") but may not be 
able to use them to follow the sequence of thought. Mostly unable to 
follow animated speech of two or more speakers who speak "on ton" 
of each other or through background noise. Will not recognize known 
words in rapid speech when elided with preceding or succeeding 
words (e.g.. a for ha "the." ta for et ha (direct object marker)). 

Advanced-High 

'° ""''""and 'he main ideas of most speech In a 
standard dialect; however, the listener may not be able to sustain 
comprehension in extended discourse which is propositionally and 

i'!n" r"."'"""'- . '"""8*"S awareness of 

culturally implied meanings beyond the surface meanings of the text 
but may fail to grasp socio-cultural nuances of the message. 



Hebrew. Can comprehend the formal speech in use on Israeli radio, 
despite the lack of visual clues. In face-to-facc conversations, able to 
understand a more elevated or idiomatic style, e.g.: y^i bexax i- 
tsedek meiavea "this constitutes a glaring injustice"; linkot 
baemtsaim "to take steps"; yei texuia iehamatsav agum 'There is a 
fcchng that the situation is gloomy." Word order and other syntactic 
features of written Hebrew (e.g.. nouns with possessive endings, 
infinitive plus direct object suffix) do not cause breakdown. 

Listener shows an emerging awareness of culturally implied 
meaning beyond the surface meaning of the text but may fail to 
grasp socio-cultural nuances of the message (e.g.. lehasiJc maskanot 
liierally "to draw conclusions," which in an Israeli political context is 
understood to mean that the one drawing the conclusions should 
resign his post). Can distinguish expressions in other registers (slang 
biblical or rabbinic Hebrew) but may not always be able to 
comprehend them (e.g., Jinhog eyfa veeyfa "to discriminate 
between"). 



Superior 

The Superior level is characterized by an ability to understand 
concrete and abstract topics in extended discourse offered by 
speakers using lative-like discourse strategies. 

CJcneric. Able to understand the main ideas of all speech in a 
standard dialect, including technical discussion in a field of 
specialization. Can follow the essentials of extended discourse which 
IS proposiiionally and linguistically complex. as in 
academic/professional settings, in lectures, speeches, and reports 
Listener shows some appreciation of aesthetic norms of target 
language, of idioms, colloquialisms, and register shifting. Able to 
make inferences within the cultural framework of the target 
language. Understanding is aided by an awareness of the underlying 
organization structure of the oral text and includes sensitivity for its 
social and cultural references and its affective overtones Rarely 
misunderstands but may not understand excessively rapid, highly 
coiloquial speech or speech that has strong cultural references. 

Hebrew. Sufficient comprehension to understand the essentials of 
all standard speech, including telephone calls, radio broadcasts films 
and theater plays, editorials and reports, academic and professional 
discussions and lectures within own area of experiise, non-technical 



public policy statements, some literary readings, and some jokes 
puns and idioms. 

May still have difficulty with technical language (especially 
outside own field of specialization), very formal high register, biblical 
expressions, slang (e.g.. may take yatsatem mize? literally as "Did you 
get out of it?" rather than colloquially as "Had you gotten out of the 
habit?") or very rapid speech. Sporadic, non -predictable failure to 
understand vocabulary, especially out of context, can still be 
expected. 



Distinguished 

The Distinguished level is characterized by an ability to 
understand most linguistic styles and forms from within the cultural 
framework of the language. 

Generic. Able to understand all forms and styles of speech 
pertinent to personal, social and professional needs tailored to 
different audiences. Shows strong sensitivity to social and cultural 
references and aesthetic norms by processing language from within 
the cultural framework. Texts include theater plays, screen 
productions, editorials, symposia, academic debates, public policv 
statements, literary readings, and most jokes and puns. May have 
difficulty wijh some dialects and slang. 

Heijr^Ar. Able to understand with ease most forms and styles of 
speech related to personal, social and professional needs Can 
understand and often identify the accents of immigrants from 
various countries. Is sensitive to mimicking, shifts in register 
Iiierary/rehgious references and nuance in general in forms as* 
varied as cafe conversation, political speeches, and comedy routines 
Will experience difficulty mainly when faced with rapid or 
emotionally charged speech or speech containing a relatively large 
proportion of unfamiliar slang or other in-group terms. 

WRITING 

The writing guidelines and all the examples given are based on 
samples of students' writing collected at the participating 
institutions. A variety of in-class and out-of-class, timed and 
untimed assignments were included in the analysis. No dictionaries 
were used in in-class assignments, and the question of the 
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progressive development of dictionary use in writing was not 
investigated. 

Samples at each of the levels described are appended to the 
Guidelines. It remains for future data gathering and analysis to 
confirm that the samples used are indeed representative. 

The following criteria (not necessarily in order of importance) 
were considered in formulating the level descriptions: 

• functional tasks 

• topic and treatment 

• length of sentences and length of the sample 

• relationship between the sentences 

• frequency of vocabulary lapses 

• naturalness of idiom, style and register 

• grammatical control 

• syntax 

• spelling. 

Novice 

The Novice level is characterized by an ability to produce 
isolated words and phrases. 

Novice-Low 

Generic. Able to form some letters in alphabetic system. In 
languages whose writing systems use syllabaries or characters, 
writer is able to both copy and produce the basic strokes. Can 
produce romanizalion of isolated characters, where applicable. 

Hebrew. Able lo copy parts of printed text into script. In some 
cases, also able to write own name and a few isolated memorized 
words such as §aJom and yiira'eU but not always accurately. Many 
errors exist in formation of letters, e.g.. pe* may be inverted; letters 
that resemble each other (such as waw.yod, final nun; he\ i^eyt, taw) 
are frequently confused. 

Novice-Mid 

(Jcncric. Able to copy or transcribe familiar words or phrases and 
reproduce some from memory. No practical communicative writing 
skills. 

Hebrew. Able to copy most letters from print to script accurately 
and can write (sometimes inaccurately) a smaP number of familiar 
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words such as bayit "house." 'arufyat boqer "breakfast," fyadai "new " 
Can produce simple sentences which consist of learned words and 
phrases. No practical communicative writing skills. Has fairly 
complete control of sound-symbol correlation, but without 
distinguishing between homophones (sa/n ^x/^in . tawneyt 
veytlwawy Writes words known from speech mostly phonetically 
(e.g. mah *$imha "What's your name?" with t^eyt instead of xa/- *zot 
for zo't "this"). 

Novice-High 

(Jcneric. Able to write simple fixed expressions and limited 
memorized material and some recombinations thereof. Can supply 
information on simple forms and documcms. Can write names 
numbers, dates, own nationality, and other simple autobiographical 
information as well as some short nhrases and simple lists. Can write 
all the symbols in an alphabetiv or syllabic system or 50-100 
characters or compounds in a character writing system. Spellinc and 
representation of symbols (letters, syllables, characters) may be 
partially correct. ' 

Hebrew The ability to communicate in writing begins to appear at 
this level. Can create short lists of words related to self and 
immediate environment, e.g.. basic biographical information 

nS.? 'T^''^': «f ^tc. Can recombine memorized 

materials into simple statements, short descriptive sentences or basic 
questions. However, word order is frequently incorrect i*'ahat 
morah a teacher"), and pronouns are often omitted in the present 
tense {mah * kot^vet "what are you writing?"). 

Occasionally still mixes written and printed letters, particulariy 
where the differences are slight (e.g., gimel and zayin). Some lealrs 
may be formed incorrectly (e.g., m0m,pe\ final fe\ final tsadi) or 
confused with each other {l^eyt. xa/; tieyt, he'). Non-final forms of 
the letters kaf m0m.nun.pe' and tsadi are sometimes used at the 
end of a word. Spelling errors are frequent, especially in the case of 
homophones (e.g.. qatan "little" with kaf instead of qof ox taw instead 
of teyt)jind representations of vowels (e.g., *'eyIow instead of 'eyioh 



Intermediate 

The Intermediate level is characterized by an ability to meet 
practical writing needs by communicating simple facts and ideas in a 
loose collection of sentences. 



Intermediate-Low 



(.cneric. Able to meet limited practical writing needs. Can write 
short messages, postcards, and take down simple notes, such as 
telephone messages. Can create statements or questions within the 
scope of limited language experience. Material produced consists of 
recombinations of learned vocabulary and structures into simple 
sentences on very familiar topics. Language is inadequate to express 
in writing anything but elementary needs. Frequent errors in 
grammar, vocabulary, punctuation, spelling and in formation of 
nonalphabetic symbols, but writing can be understood by natives 
used to the writing of nonnatives. 

Hebrew. Able to meet limited practical writing needs. Some ability 
to recombine learned material creatively into short sentences on 
familiar topics, and to create simple questions as well. Topics are 
specific and closely tied to limited language experience, e.g.. daily 
life, things I like to do. objects in the immediate environment and 
their description by means of basic adjectives: nice, good, big new 
Verbs are usually in the present and occasionally the past, but not 
always used accurately. 

Frequent errors in grammar, especially lack of gender/number 
agreement (mis'adah *tov "a good restaurant"; 'anaSim *tov "good 
people"), are characteristic of this level. There is regular use of 
English (in English or Hebrew characters) where vocabulary is 
lacking. ^ 



Intermediate-Mid 



Generic. Able to meet a number of practical writing needs Can 
write short, simple letters. Content involves personal preferences 
daily routine, everyday events, and other topics grounded in 
personal experience. Can express present time or at least one other 
time frame or aspect consistently, e.g.. nonpast. habitual, 
imperfective. Evidence of control of the syntax of noncomplex 
sentences and basic inflectional morphology, such as declensions and 
verb patterns. Writing tends to be a loose collection of sentences or 
sentence Iragmcnts on a given topic and provides liitle ev.Jence of 



conscious organization. Can be understood by natives used to the 
writing of nonnatives. 



Hebrew. Able to meet an increasing number of practical writing 
needs. Most writing tends to be a collection of sentences without 
complex subordinate clauses. The writer primarily uses the present 
tense and occasionally :' ? past. The future is mostly expressed by 
use of adverbs (e.g.. baisdDah habba'ah "next year"; ma^ar 
"tomorrow") with present tense verbs. There is emerging accuracy in 
spelling. In general, the writing reflects the writer's speaking ability 
and the subjects s/he is familiar with. Tasks may include notes, 
short letters and descriptions of personal activities and surroundings 
Typical topics would be school, work, friends, the family, etc. Able to 
express feelings and desires, report on current activities and ask for 
information in a very basic fashion. Writing at this level can be 
comprehended by a sympathetic reader who is used to the writing of 
non-natives. There is emerging use of circumlocution to overcome 
limitations in vocabulary (e.g., 'ani rotseb nixtov lax todah rabbah "I 
want to write you 'many thanks'" instead of *ani rotseh lehcdot lax "I 
want to thank you"). 

Word order is often incorrect; it is usually derived from the 
native language, e.g.. **arox zman "a long time"; *psixol0gyab hug 
"Psychology Department." There are continued mistakes in gender 
and number agreement and in the use of the definite article 
(hakkitah *ged<>lah lomedet "the big class learns" instead of hakkitah 
baggedolah). The writer may still sometimes resort to an English 
word, spelled in Hebrew characters, when Hebrew vocabulary fails- 
*frans for "France." **eq onomiqah for "economics." Under the 
mfluence of the native language, connectives may be kept separate 
trom the words to which they should be attached i*we halaxti "and I 
went"; *ke$0 ba 'ah "when she came"). 

Intermediate-High 

Generic. Able to meet most practical writing needs and limited 
social demands. Can take notes in some detail on familiar topics and 
respond in writing to personal questions. Can write simple letters, 
brief synopses and paraphrases, summaries of biographical data, 
work and school experience. In those languages relying primarily on 
content words and time expressions to express time, tense, or aspect, 
some precision is displayed; where tense and/or aspect is expressed 
through verbal inflection, forms are produced rather consistently 
but not always accurately. An ability to describe and narrate in 



paragraphs is emerging. Rarely uses basic cohesive elements, such as 
pronominal substitutions or synonyms in written discourse. Writing 
though faulty, is generally comprehensible to natives used to the 
writing of nonnatives. 

Hebrew. Able to meet most practical and some social writing needs 

environment, such as 

biographical details school and work. Some of the characteristics of 
the Iniermediate-Mid level are still found at this level; however 
both in the nature of functions and in the quality and quantity of the 
writer s output many of the characteristics of the Advanced level are 
already displayed. The Intermediate-High writer is able to take 
brief notes on familiar topics and to respond in writing to personal 
questions. Emerging ability to describe with some precision and to 
narrate in paragraphs. The writer demonstrates full control of 
simple sentences and uses more complex sentences linked by 
conjunctions, though the correct conjunction is not always chosen 
Signs of better organizational ability begin to appear, but most' 
writing still renecis the writer's speech. 



A d vanced 

The Advanced level is characterized b an ability to write 
narratives and descriptions of a factual nature of at least several 
paragraphs m length on familiar topics. 



Advanced 



(.eneric. Able to write routine social correspondence and join 
sentences m simple discourse of at least several paragraphs in length 
on familiar topics. Can write simple social correspondence, take 
notes write cohesive summaries and resumes, as well as narratives 
and descriptions of a factual nature. Has sufficient writing 
vocabulary to express self simply with some circumlocution. May 
still make errors in punctuation, spelling, or the formation of 
nonalphabetic symbols. Good control of the morphology and the 
most frequently used syntactic structures, e.g.. common word order 
patterns, cuordinarion. subordination, but makes frequent errors in 
producing complex sentences. Uses a limited number of cohesive 
devices, such as pronouns, accurately. Writing may resemble literal 
translations from the native language, but a sense of organization 



(rhetorical structure) is emerging. Writing is understandable to 
natives not used to the writing of nonnatives. 



Hebrew. Able to write texts of several paragraphs in length, 
narrating, describing, and providing information on familiar, factual 
topics such as current events, social life, work and use of leisure 
time. Contexts include longer letters and short essays on personal 
experiences or personal reactions to events. The writer can perform 
more complex writing tasks such as expressing emotions and 
opinions (not yet fully supported), making comparisons, taking notes 
writing summaries and the like. Organizational ability is evident, 
and vocabulary is sufficient for the writer to express self adequately 
with some circumlocution. There is good control of verb morphology 
in all tenses for common verbs, and the infinitive is correctly used. 
The writer also uses coordinate sentences with we "and," *o "or," and 
'aval "but." Use of subordination, though sometimes flawed, is also 
common. Future forms of the verb are used, b,; not always 
accurately, particularly in irregular verbs (e.g., *'ensa' I will go") 
Emerging ability to use Um and 'illu ("iD + verbs to hypothesize. 

The correct verbal root is sometimes used in the wrong verb 
pattern {*ra§amti Jaqqursim "I registered [trans.l for classes" instead 
of niriamti "I registered [intrans.l") or even in a pattern where that 
root IS not found at all {*naqiU instead of niqqiti "I cleaned") The 
Advanced writer still often misuses or omits some prepositions, the 
rclaiivc panicle se~, and conjunctions (especially kedey ie- "in order 
to'): <azar *'oto "helped him"; 'ani hoSev * *atah tsodeq "I think you 
are right." She/he sometimes fails to use subordinate clause when 
required after verbs such as rotseh "want" and meqawweh "hope" 
{'ani roseh ie-'atah *hoJex "I want you to go"). Circumlocution often 
results in a lack of precision (e.g., 'alkohol yaxol la'aiot harbeh 
devarim ra'im lahayim "Alcohol can do many bad things to life" 
instead of 'alkohol yaxol lehaziq "alcohol can damage"). 

A native reader has no difficulty understanding writing at this 

level. 



Advanced-High 



(.encric. Able to write about a variety of topics with significant 
precision and in detail. Can write most social and informal business 
correspondence, (^an describe and narrate personal experiences fully 
but has dillicuily supporting points of view in written discourse Can 
write about ilie concrete aspects of topics relating to particular 
ir »sis and special fields of competence. Often shows remarkable 



fluency and case of expression, but under time constraints and 
pressure writing may be inaccurate. Generally strong in either 
grammar or vocabulary, but not in both. Weakness and unevenness 
in one of the foregoing or in spelling or character writing formation 
may result in occasional miscommunication. Some misuse of 
vocabulary may still be evident. Style may still be obviously foreign. 

Hebrew. Able lo write about a variety of topics with precision and 
in detail. Can write most social and informal business 
correspondence, using conventional greetings, openings and closings. 
Can describe and narrate personal experiences well, but has 
difficulty supporting points of view in written discourse. Can write 
about the concrete aspects of topics relating to particular interests 
and special fields of competence. The writer has good control of a 
full range of grammatical structures and a fairly wide general 
vocabulary but cannot yet use them comfortably and naturally all of 
ihe time. Some misuse of vocabulary may still be evident, but even 
these errors are all made at a fairW sophisticated level of vocabulary 
and structure. Writing may still be influenced by the writer's native 
language. Does not yet have any clear style or ability to vary style 
according to different tasks and readers, but writing demonstrates a 
good sense of organization. Both in quality and quantity the writer 
at this level performs at the Superior level over half of the time. 



Superior 

The Superior level is characterized by an ability to write 
formally and informally on practical, social and professional topics. 

Generic. Able to express self effectively in most formal and 
informal writing on practical, social and professional topics. Can 
write most types of correspondence, such as memos as well as social 
and business letters, and short research papers and statements of 
position in areas of special interest or in special fields. Good control 
of a full range of structures, spelling or nonalphabetic symbol 
production, and a wide general vocabulary allow the writer to 
hypothesize and present arguments or points of view accurately and 
effectively. An underlying organization, such as chronological 
ordering. logical ordering, cause and effect, compart i. and thematic 
development is strongly evident, although not th -rori^.ily executed 
and/or not totally reflecting target language patterns. Although 
sensitive to differences in formal and informal style, still may not 
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tailor writing precisely to a variety of purposes and/or readers 
hrrors m writing rarely disturb natives or cause miscommunication. 

Hebrew. Able to express self effectively in most formal and 
informal writing on practical, social and professional topics Can 
write most types of correspondence, such as memos. ,8ocial and 
business letters, and short research papers in areas of special 
interest or in special fields. Good control of a full range of structures 
spelling, and a wide general vocabulary allow the writer to present 
and support arguments or points of view accurately and effectively 
An underlying organization, such as chronological ordering logical' 
ordering, cause and effect, comparison, and thematic development is 
strongly evident, although not thoroughly executed and/or not 
totally reflecting target language patterns. Although sensitive to 
differences in formal and informal style, still may not tailor writinc 
precisely to a variety of purposes and/or readers. The length of 
writing at this level extends from a number or paragraphs up to a 
number of pages. f »v/ a 

At this level the writer often employs the vocabulary of 
written Hebrew (koh "so^ 'eyaenab "is not." hareyx some features of 
classical Hebrew {hino "is") and Aramaicisms {debaynu "that is") and 
shows general familiarity with the style and content of Hebrew 
writmg a.s distinct from speech. The following features found in the 
writing of the educated native speaker can be expected to appear at 
this level: more extensive use of possessive suffixes and of the 
nTJ'X ^fTl^- ''^^^'^^ ^eyadah "l touched her hand" instead of 
J^iLLi^r i'/^^f ^^'^ °" i^hai^ziro instead 

o it^ll../r "please return it"; meytar^ba iel baggitarab instead 
of bammeytanm sej baggitarab "the strings of the guitar"; use of the 
m which construction: babbayit t>o gadalU "the house in which I 
grew up ; use of adjectival construct phrases: 'adam nemux-qomab 
a short man ; use of "resumptive pronouns": bannoie' ie'e'emod 
'alaw "the subjeti I will discuss." 

There is no evidence of patterned errors at this level. Mistakes 
may technically be the same as those at lower levels, but they occur 
only sporadically and at much higher levels of morphology, syntax 
and vocabulary. Some examples: slight mistakes in vocabulary ' 
♦rigsit instead of /o' ragianit "unemotional"; incorrect rendition of 
foreign names: *piato instead of 'aplaton "Plato"; incorrect verb 
paiierns: asur bu> lemi^ut lenasot *legaHem 'et fyalomo "A 
minority may not actualize its dream ... " instead of lebagVim- 
occasional unpatterned spelling mistakes. Such errors rarely disturb 
natives or cause miscommunication. 
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READING 

The Reading Guidelines are based on the analysis of data 
gathered by means of an experimental reading test developed 
specifically for this purpose. All texts included in the exam were 
authentic. Among them were personal notes, newspaper 
advertisements, items on current events and other articles from 
nebrew newspapers, including Sa^ar Lamathil (a newspaper for 
immigrants to Israel), and unedited passages from non-fiction books. 

Some of the questions which were not investigated and will 
require further research are: the reader's ability to read and 
understand texts including plene versus defective spelling, 
abbreviations and acronyms, sarcasm, irony and humor. The 
influence of the use of a dictionary on the reader's proficiency at all 
levels also needs to be further examined. The use of vowels or lack 
thereof was investigated, but the results were inconclusive. 



Novice 

The Novice level is characterized by an ability to 

• identify isolated words and phrases when strongly supported 
by context; and 

• identify learned material. 

Novlcc-Low 

(;enerlc. Able cKcasionally to identify isolated words and/or major 
phrases when strongly supported by context. 

Hebrew. No functional ability to read Hebrew, but able to recognize 
some isolated letters and occasional learned words such as names, 
greetings and other words that may have been frequently seen in 
Hebrew writing (e.g., ialom.l^ai). 

Novice-Mid 

Generic. Able to recognize the symbols of an alphabetic and/or 
syllabic writing system and/or a limited number of characters in a 
system that uses characters. The reader can identify an increasing 
number of highly cortextualized words and/or phrases including 
cognates and borrowed words, where appropriate. Material 
uiulcrslood rarely exceeds a single phrase at a lime, .md rereadins 
may be required. 
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Hebrew. Recognizes most consonants and understands that 
consonants in unpointed texts often stand for consonant + vowel. 
Able to recognize an increasing number of highly coniexiualized 
words and phrases, obvious loan words (supermarqet, hungaryah), 
learned words and words known from cultural or religious 
background {pesah "Passover," ianah tovah "Happy New Year"). 

Novice-High 

Ciieneric. lias sufficient control of the writing system to interpret 
written language in areas of practical need. Where vocabulary has 
been learned, can read for instructional and directional purposes 
standardized messages, phrases or expressions, such as some items 
on menus, schedules, timetables, maps and signs. At times, but not 
on a consistent basis, the Novice-High level reader may be able to 
derive meaning from material at a slightly higher level where 
context and/or extralinguistic background knowledge are supportive. 

Hebrew. Has complete knowledge of the Hebrew alphabetic system, 
but may still have difficulty distinguishing letters that resemble each 
other, such as daJet and reys, final tsadi and final fe'. With help 
Irom context, can identify the topic and some items from simple lists 
(TV programs, days of the week, names of months and of foreign 
languages), as well as some basic words for foods, articles of 
furniture, place names, etc. But sometimes misinterprets even 
smiple lists (e.g., a TV schedule may be misinterpreted as a bus 
schedule, trip itinerary, list of items in a TV .store, etc.). Can 
recognize basic grammatical structures when vocabulary is known or 
supplied (e.g., understands zeh hassignon $eli "this is my style" when 
signon "style" is supplied) and even extract meaning from a siring of 
simple, connected sentences when context or background knowledge 
are supportive. 



Intermediate 

The Intermediate level is characterized by an ability to 
understand main ideas and some facts from simple connected texts. 

Intermediate-Low 

Generic. Able to understand main ideas and/or some facts from the 
simplest connected texts dealing with basic personal and social 
needs. Such texts are linguistically noncomplex and have a clear 



underlying internal structure, for example chronological sequencing 
They impart basic information about which the reader has to make 
only minimal suppositions or to which the reader brings personal 
interest and/or knowledge. Examples include messages with social 
purposes or information for the widest possible audience such as 
public announcements and short, straightforward instructions 
dealing with public 1:^-. Some misunderstandings will occur. 

Hebrew. Able to understand the main ideas and/or some details 
from simple connected texts on familiar topics. In letters, notes 
dialogues and simple narratives, can identify the main topic the 
mam characters, and some of the details, mainly when verbs related 
lo common daily functions are used (kotev "write." yo§0v "sit" nosea* 
•travel " 'oxei "eai"). Fully understands simple sentences (4 milyon 
^^'^37 elef anasim ^ayyim hayyom beyi^a *e/ "4.5 37. (XX) people 
live today in Israel"). Successfully identifies and understands basic 
structures and vocabulary in longer passages to get the gist of the 
text by Ignoring unfamiliar material. While contextual clues are 
sometimes used successfully, overreliance on such clues may at other 
times mislead the reader. 

Intermediate-Mid 

(-encric. Able to read consistently with increased understanding 
simple connected lexis dealing with a variety of basic and social 
needs Such texts are still linguistically noncomplex and have a clear 
underlying internal structure. They impart basic information about 
which the reader has to make minimal suppositions and to which the 
reader brings personal interest and/or knowledge. Examples may 
include shori. straightforward descriptions of persons, places and 
things written for a wide audience. 

Hebrew. Good understanding of main idea and some details of 
simple advertisements and of short, factual, narrative texts (pointed 
partially pointed, and unpointed) in familiar areas. Increasing 
comfort with Hebrew structure permits the reader to get meaning 
trom unfamiliar expressions such as midei yom "every day" yoter 
me'aser "more ihanr haxi 'ohevet "favorite" The reader has a wider 

umuslemim "Jews 

and Muslims ) and greater ability to infer meaning from unknown 
vocabulary by relying on context (an Intermediate-Mid reader who 
does not know the word taxiitim "jewelry" may understand from the 
phrase kesef vetaxsitim "money and jewelry" that taxiitim refers to 
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some kind of valuables). Can interpret present, past and sometimes 
future tense of most regular and some common irregular verbs 
{nixnasttu lediratenu "we moved into our apartment"; 'anahnu 
mazminim "we invite"; *e^2or raq ba^erev "I will not return till 
evening"). Strong tendency to confuse cues with graphically similar 
but more familiar ones (e.g., dawid for dod "uncle"). 

Intermediate-High 

(;eneric. Able to read consistently with full understanding simple 
connected texts dealing with basic personal and social needs about 
which the reader has personal interest and/or knowledge. Can get 
some main ideas and information from texts at the next higher level 
featuring description and narration. Structural complexity may 
interfere with comprehension; for example, basic grammatical 
rchMions may be misinterpreted and temporal references may rely 
primarily on lexical items. Has some difficulty with the cohesive 
factors in discourse, such as matching pronouns with referents. 
While texts do not differ significantly from those at the Advanced 
level, comprehension is less consistent. May have to read material 
several times for understanding. 

Hebrew. Usually able to identify Who, What, When and Where in 
short connected texts on basic subjects. Can often get the gist of even 
longer paragraphs when expectations cued by the text are fulfilled. 
Consistently comprehends most details of simple informative texts 
.such as non-technical advertisements, personal notes and messages. 
The Intermediate-High reader can identify most past, present, and 
future tense forms of frequent verbs in all verb patterns, and so can 
grasp ihe chronological sequence of events. Emerging but 
inconsistent ability to understand Advanced-level texts featuring 
description and narration. 



Advanced 

The Advanced level is characterized by 

• an ability to read with consistent understanding prose 
several paragraphs in length, dealing primarily with factual 
information and intended for the general reader; and 

• in areas of special interest or knowledge, an increasing ability 
to understand parts of texts which are proposilionally and 
linguistically more complex. 



Advanced 



(>cncric. Able to read somewhat longer prose of several paragraphs 
in length, particularly if presented with a clear underlying structure. 
The prose is predominantly in familiar sentence patterns. Reader 
gels the main ideas and facts and misses some details. 
Comprehension derives not only from situational and subject matter 
knowledge but from increasing control of the language. Texts at this 
level include descriptions and narrations such as simple short stories, 
news items, biographical information, social notices, personal 
correspondence, routinized business letters and simple technical 
maicrial written for the general reader. 

Hebrew. Can understand multi-paragraph materials which include 
descriptions and narrations, such as news items, short stories, 
biographical information, short feature articles and the like, when 
logical development (story line, chronological sequence, or other 
rhetorical structure) is straightforward and the subject matter is 
familiar. Able to combine information extracted from various parts 
of the text and make inferences and comparisons, but may miss some 
details. Sometimes misinterprets colloquialisms that sound 
comprehensible (e.g.. hozer habbayta be'eier 'ahat-'e^eh "returns 
home around ten or eleven" may be interpreted as 10:11) and 
misreads cultural cues due to own background (e.g., an Advanced 
reader who sees b^t-sefer i^illoni "secular school" may understand it 
as "public school" because religious schools in America are all 
private). 

Can fully comprehend the most important details of a wide 
range of adveriisemenis (e.g.. for a student organization, a language 
school, a hold). Understands connective devices such as welaxen 
"Uicrefore." 'eqev Jcax "as a result," iaiJjrot "although." 'ax"hu\." Has 
usually mastered the form of conditional and relative clauses as well 
as of the verbal tenses and other forms (infinitives, negative 
imperatives) of regular and frequent irregular verbs, but may still 
Ignore obvious grammatical cues or seize a familiar vocabulary cue 
and thus misinterpret. Has a broader range of vocabulary (e g 
histaglut "adjustment"; mehqar "research"; goremet "causes") and can 
comprehend texts containing nouns with possessive suffixes 
{talmidaw "his students"; y^xolto "his ability") and other 
characteristics of a more formal style. 
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Advanced-High 



(teneric. Able to follow essential points of written discourse at the 
Superior level in areas of special interest or knowledge. Able to 
understand parts of texts which are conceptually abstract and 
linguistically complex, and/or texts which treat unfamiliar topics and 
situations, as well as some texts which involve aspects of target- 
language culture. Able to comprehend the facts to make appropriate 
inferences. A partial awareness of the aesthetic properties of 
language and of its literary styles permits comprehension of a wider 
variety of texts, including literary. Misunderstandings may occur. 

Hebrew. Can understand multi-paragraph texts within an 
mcreasing range of factual and familiar topics and, with uneven 
comprehension, abstract, hypothetical or other Superior-level texts 
as well. Understands most of the finer points of texts containing a 
wide variety of grammatical structures, e.g., has increased awareness 
of semantic relation.^,hips between forms of the same root realized in 
different ve b patterns, and has fully mastered subordinate clauses 
ai all different levels of complexity. Shows emerging but 
niconsisceni ability to unu.rstand different registers in written 
natcrials. 



Superior 

The Supt\5(;r level is characterized by an ability to read, for 
ii.formaiion or for pleasure with alrrost complete comprehension and 
at normal speed, a wide vuiicty of texts on a wide variety of topics. 

G.-nerlc. Able to read with almost complete comprehension and at 
noimal speed expository prose on unfamiliar subjects and a variety 
of literary texts. Reading ability is not dependent on subject matter 
knowledge, although the reader is not expected to comprehend 
thoroughly texts which are highly dependent on knowledge of the 
larger culture. Reads easily for pleasure. Superior-level texts 
Icature hypotheses, argumentation and supported opinions and 
uiclude grammatical patterns and vocabulary ordinarily encountered 
tn academic/professional reading. At this level, due to the control of 
general vocabulary and structure, the reader is almost always able to 
match the meanings derived from extralinguistic knowledge with 
meanings derived from knowledge of the language, allowing for 
smooth and efficient reading of diverse texts. Occasional 
misunderstandings may still occur; for example, the reader may 
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experience some difficulty with unusually complex structures and 
low-frequency idioms. At the Superior level the reader can match 
strategies, top-down or bottom-up. which are most appropriate to 
the text. (Top-down strategies rely on real-world knowledge and 
prediction based on genre and organizational scheme of the text. 
Bottom-up strategies rely on actual linguistic knowledge.) Material 
at this level will include a variety of literary texts, editorials, 
correspondence, general reports and technical material in 
professional fields. Rereading is rarely necessary, and misreading is 
rare. 



Hebrew. Can read with close to full comprehension a wide array of 
texts, including a large selection of articles in Hebrew newspapers, 
which deal with abstract and unfamiliar topics. These texts may 
include hypofhetical concepts and utilize argumentation and 
supported opinion. Able to understand selected unabridged and 
unadapted literary pieces with the help of a dictionary. Comfortable 
with a wider range of culture-specific material. Can read material 
which includes more sophisticated vocabulary, idioms, and 
metaphoric language (<j^i'ut "tenure"; 'oxeret yi$ra'el understood as 
•betrayer/destroyer of Israel"; haqqibbuts kamohu ketipat mayim 
hameiaqqefet beherkevah 'et kol mah Sematsui ba'oqyanos "The 
kibbutz is like a drop of water that reflects in its structure 
everything that is found in the ocean"). 

Unfamiliarity with infrequent vocabulary, misreading due to 
lack of vowels, confusion about semantic indicators, and lack of 
familiarity with some culture-specific material may still cause 
occasional unpatierned misunderstandings. 



Distinguished 

The Distinguished level is characterized by the ability to read 
fluently and accurately most styles and forms of the language within 
comprehension that is achieved from within the cultural framework 
of the language and that includes appreciation of nuance and 
subtlety. 

Generic. Able to read fluently and accurately most styles and forms 
of the language pertinent to academic and professional needs. Able 
to relate inferences in the text to real-world knowledge and 
understand almost all sociolinguistic and cultural references by 
processing language from within the cultural framework. Able to 
understand a writer's use of nuance and subtlety. Can readily follow 
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unpredictable turns of thought and author intent in such materials as 
sophisticated editorials, specialized journal articles, and literary texts 
such as novels, plays, poems, as well as in any subject matter area 
directed to the general reader. 

Hebrew. Able to read fluently and accurately most styles and forms 
of the language pertinent to academic and professional needs 
Understands most allusions in modern Hebrew literature from earlier 
sources Sensitive to subtle nuances, and possesses sufficient 
knowledge of Israeli culture to follow virtually any colloquial or 
Idiomatic usage intended for the general reader (e.g., ro'i mo'atsah 
"council head" as roughly equivalent to small town mayor; 'arvei 
Kitah parties" rather than the apparent literal meaning of "niisht 
school"; midat /ja/iesecf and midat haddin, terms from rabbinic 
literature referring to leniency or strictness). 
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v;rlting Samples 



Copy from print lo script: 

.Twm own aian ra mj nw .Torn iB??ira ttrm ij 'irm wtm 'mtrao 



jxT^s? jib •/)•/::} Pi) 'j^-xoe j" 
• 7^fy^ wei ^J3M c'e .^-no icig (i 

/-^fc^r i.m'^"' ^?J*ic 



Novice- Mid 



"-teiTrW^i?'^^^^^ - .emence: I new." 



. ji i^; i mmm 



Novice-High 



Tell about your rooaioiate. 



9 9 ^ ^ 



Write a note to your roofflmate. including questions. 



?.,0'ni^/^A n/r 7 ^ n^r I'/va^ I k/Jp ^ 



Con pie te: 

In my refrigerator I have . la my house there are _ 



Inter medaale-Lov 



ii note to your frtead. 



J/c . Jl JlJ^lCO 'J/c fd 

'J|c -71/' -!J N' J/c 



Intermediate-Mid 



This year 1 want to - 



.T5i>o5v5L_9J^N.„^ JN\*I>?„ 



A postcard from abroad 



'J/c .l&Dic 0'793 'Jlc 

^sn 'Jlc' />j i/c (j'CJpdo ji/c 

m 




Ifltcrmediatc-Mid 



Self description 



!_LC?o -;■,-) {,-..-ri^-3. ^ 





I I I 



Interfflediaie-Bigh 



A letter from Israel 



^oao ^/^cT '")ep ^ S?kf,l?oihf^ . PiS'N :^<DD 



Q:mo.jdlJ:£^h^^jiLaJL 



--Zu^oLawc^.jyo^f^ 



3. /f^T ji:..'^*lX^^Q3(v^ j)ixJDftS^ 



-p::?^. _ _ _ 

.pS<i PllD^i.2^Lp. JLu:ir^ 

'J)ilcDp^.^ _ 
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Advanced 



Response to ii letter to tlie editor 



r^.^-pfe i/^x,^ ."^ . j>t._, 'j)f^ip^ 

... . -.1 ^ T.-.r^. _...7 A/ UjC/v..^/^: r . .'j/c 

/t: L ^^'Sa-uc L:5^.?.Ai c fii r*Ni..rj) 

-XI -Ji /SlX'^... A., C ../L'^ e ;<i 

.^\cS . ..r-.QjT., f'S:^'. ^.fiii 'J 

C'J-^.fc, Ll^jLjsU^^Zrf.'xe.' 1^:?.. . p li 

^7-^^Jw.^?..v-i>>t ji r. f M-^'iT. Jjfc . . 

a?j!L__J'p.__aalj ... j.v.7A'.y j -jj.;*}!.-.. 

...^JijI^j^ J?:'y^.l?. 

....J>.'tlns^ - X'jixiT. ._rr._ ^H;. ..3 

- . _ .3 rt^'O OA/ . . 

_ iTOP. . .... 




Advanced 
I got back to school yesterday aod _ 



JL? ^3> -J3" 'fc:>.C/-. 4=^3 .->>tr.__;> L5.^.'^^,^v5io\ 



er|c 



Advanced 



...I O^OM-pr J^^^*^ piNf^C 

m 

)NJ ifoj Jij'/v/^ n>N;o/ cLT'''^ L>^^<^> 



J 9 1^. t 
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fc^oe/ - V G>o^ -c.iD- 



Superior 



ml 7'ey-> 



^y/T/^;* .vJ7'/f ,vr>>/> ^ y^y^-^ ^^^Z* ,^ ^^^^ ^-^- ^a y'f^y)^ 



f 
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Superior 



^.^•lfc'/5 -w/ilcr rCo j^-^-iT^ ')j-^h< 

• 



1^. 
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Superior 



-^/•jw {d'r rr^^iff '^^fj ^'^^r 

pjjjisw// p^y/jv^r 0-^)^ ojjiT -fgf=^ ^<^d^ 

^WvS* 3f^A 
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